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TarWATER 


And divers other Subjecłt connected together 
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As we have oportanity let us do l unte all men. 
GAL. vi. 10. 
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A IL ralga Juice of { never fading, Pine! 


Cheap as hou art ] thy Virtues, are diving 
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To ſhew them \xnd explain, (fuck » thy Store) 9 | | 
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There needs woch modern and much ancient Lore. 
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While with flow Pains we farch the healing Spell, 


y eZ 1.4 4.48 , a 


Thoſe Sparks of Life, that j in thy Balſam dyell;.. .. 


You loweſt Earth by gentle Steps we riſe, n b 
Through Air, Fire, Ether, to the higheſt Skies. 
Things groſs and low preſent Druth's ſacred Clue. - 
Senſe, Fancy, Reaſon, Incelle& purſue 2 

Her winding Mazes, and by Nature's Laws |, 
From plain Eft crae out the wy fic Cie, 8 
And Principles explore; though wrapt in Shades, 

Ther denn of Life whici this great World pervades, 
The Spirit that moves, the Intelle& that guides. p 
Th! etenul One that o'er the Whole prefides. - 
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manner: Os T4 8 
Go eden Mechanic, fare wiah Nugid Dyes, - + 
Aurihite all wo Fignre, Weight, ws - 
| {Nor lol behind he moving Scene, to ſs - 
What gives each wondrous form it's Energy. 
Vain images poſſeſs the ſenſualMind; 

To real Agents, and true Cauſes blind. 

But ſoon as IntelleQs bright Sun diſplays . 
125 Oer the benighted Orb his fulgent Rays, 

Deluſive Phantomes fly before the Light : 


Nature and Truth Iye open to the Sight: | 
Cuiſes conneAted with Efes ſopply 
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A golden Chain, whoſeradiant Links on high 
rund to the Sovereign Throne, from thence depen, 
Led esch Cen down to Tar the tether End. 3 
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aſſure the Reader, that nothing. in my 

preſent. ſituation, have induced. me to be at the 
pains...of writing it; but a, firm belief that it would 5 
prove a valuable preſent to the. Public, What enter 
tainment ſoever the reaſonin or notional part may af. 
ford the mind, I will venta lay, -the 2 part - 
ſermeth ſo ſurely ca! to to the Body, thay © 
both gue gy gy 555 7 late be not well 
tuned, the — beef his Harmony. And in our 
preſence. Rate, . the operations of the mind, ſo far de. 
pgad. on the right. tone or, condition of it's inſtru- 
ment. that any thing whic greatly contribuees=to pro- 
ſerve or recover, the heal Md. Ae is well worth - 
wand me bog the wind. Theſezonfiderations have 
mart to the Public, the ſalutary - 
80 which I thought my elf 
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mankind. And, as effects are linked with their eauſes, 
my thoughts on this low but uſeful theme led to farther 


inquiries,' and thoſe on to others remote, perhaps, and 
Ipecultive, bot, ;Hhope, not altogerheF uiclals at unen- 
dealing. ens COIRE 9 2.7 


. . 
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1. JN certain parts of America, Tar water is made 


1 bby putting a quart H cold water t a quajt of 
tar, and ſtirring them well together in a veſſel, Which 
is left ſtanding till the tar ſinks. to the bottom. A glaſs 
of water being poured cf for a draught, is repla- 
ced by the ſame quiimtity of freſh Water, the veſſel be- 


ing ſhaken and left to ſtand as before. And this is re- 
pe ted for.eyery glaſs,” ſo long as the. tar continues to 


impregnate the water ſufficiently, which appears by, 
the ſmell and taſte. But as this method produceth tar 


e 


from the ſame tar, which may till ſerve for com- 
enen 

2. Tux cold infuſion of tar hath been uſed in ſome 
of our golonies, as 'a preſervative or preparative a- 


gainſt the ſmall pox, which foreign F induced 


me to try it in my own'neighbourhood, when the ſmall- 


of 
* 


pex 1aged wich great violence. And the tryal fully an- 


make this water ſtronger, than that firſt pre- 


cribed in Sia is, 1 pes on more general ex- 


perience, that five or fix minutes ſtirring, when the 
water is carefully cleared and zkinimed, agrees with 
mol fomachs. . | 


— 


| S IR IS 3 
ſwered my expectation: all thoſe, within my know- 
ledge, who took the tar water having either eſcaped 
that diſtemper, or had it very favourably. In one ſa- 
mily there was a remarkable inſtance of ſeven children, - 
who came all very well through the ſmall Pox, ex- 
cept one young child which could not be brought to 
drink tar water as the reſt had done. . 

3. SEVSRAL were preſerved from taking the ſmall 
pos by the aſe of this liquor: others had it in the 
mildeſt manner, and others that they might be able io 
take the infection, were obliged to intermit drinking. 
the tar water. I have found it may be drunk wity ' 
great ſafety and ſucceſs for any length of time, and 
this not only before, but alſo during the diſtemper. 
The general rule for taking it is, about half a pint - - 
night and morning on an empty ſtomach, which quan- 
tity may be varied, according to che caſe and age of 
the patient, provided it be always taken on an empty 
ſtomach, and about two hours before or after a meal. 
For children and ſqueamiſh perſons. it may be made 4 
weaker or given little and often, more water or leſs | 
ſtirring makes it weaker, as leſs water or more ſtirring 
makes it ſtronger. It ſhould not be lighter than French, 
nor deeper coloured than Spaniſh white wine ; it 4 
ſpirit be not very ſenſibly perceived on drinking, either 
the tar muſt have been bad or already uſed, or the © 
tar water cateleſly made or kept, Particular experi- 
ence will belt ſhew how much and how ſtrong the 
ſtomach can bear, and what are the prepereſt times 3 
for taking it. I apprehend no danger from exceſs ia 
the uſe of this medicine. | ” - —_ 
4. Ir ſcemed probable, that a medicine of ſuch © *4 
efficacy in a diſtemper attended with ſo mauy puruleut 
ulcers, might be alſo uſeful in other ſoulneſſes of the A 
blood, accordingly I tried it on ſeveral perſons-infefted - Þ 
with cutanequs eruptions and ulcers, who were ſoon re- 
lieved, and ſoon after cured. Encouraged by theſe - 
Succeſſes, I ventured to adviſe it in the fouleſt diſſem- 

ers, ' Wherein it proved much more ſucceſsful than Sa- 

vatians and wood drinks had done, Fe 

5. Havina tried it in a great variety of caſes, 1 

| 9 5 A 3 | Dane * 
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ſdund ĩt ſueceeded my hopes : ina teιιjðHm and 
painſaſ uleeration of the bowels, in a- conſumptivs 
8 4 and (as appezred by expectorated pas) as ulcer 
in the lung; in a pleuriſy and peripurumony. And: 
when ua perſon who for ſome years had been ſabje&? 


to eryſipelatous fever, perceived the uſual fore · running 


ſymptoms to come on; I adviſed her to drink; tar water, 
W the eryfipelas. rg 

6. I'nzver knew any thing ſo good for» thas 
mach as tar water: it cures indigeſtion and gives a. 

appetite. It is am excellent medicine iu an aſthma. 
imparts a kindly warmth and quick circulation 
to the juices” without heating, and is therefore uſeful, 
not only as à pectoral and batfamic; but alſo as a pow · 
erful and ſaſe deobſtruent in cachetic and hyſterie 


cafes As it is both healing and diuretic; it; is · very 


good for the gravel. I believe it · to be of great uſe in 


3 having known it cure a very bad anaſarxa in 


ron whoſe thirſt, though very extraordinary, was 
io 4 Hort time removed by the drinking of tar water, 


7. Tur uſefulneſs of this medicine in inflammatory 


caſes is evident, from what, has been alread ob- 
ſerved (4). And yet ſome perhaps may ſuſpect that, 
as the tar it ſelf is ſulphureous, tar water muſt be of a 
hot and inflaming' nature. But it is to be noted that 
all balſams contain an acid ſpirit, which is+ in truth a 
volatile ſalt. Water is a menſtruum that diſſdlves all 
ſoris of ſalts, and draws them from their ſubjects. Tar, 
therefore, being à balſam, it's ſalutary acid is extracted 
by water, which yet is incapable of diſſolving it's'groſs 
reſinous parts, whoſe proper menſtruum is ſpitit of 
wine. re tir water, not being- impregnated 


with reſin, may be ſafely uſed in-inflimmatory cafes: 


and in fact it hath been found am admirable febrifuge, 
at once the ſafeſt cooler and cordial. 

8. Tax volatile ſalts ſeparated by infufion from tar, 
may be ſappoſed to contain it's ſpecific vertues. Mr. 
Boyle and othet later Chymiſts are agreed, that fixed 


ſalts are much the ſame in all bodies. But it is well 


known that volatile ſalts do greatly differ, and the 
eaker thty are ſeparates from the ſabje&; the more do 
| (e Set, 8. - they 
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Tax. was ancients dal aſt 
poltons ＋ te bites. of venomous Eren 
— tory — — iti and aſthmatiek-per-+ 
ſons. But the method: of rendering it an ipoffeatwe; 
le to the ſtomach, by extracting 
water, was -unknowwto them The: 
leaves and tender tops of pine and fir are in our times: 
uſed ſor diet drinks, and aſtowed to be anti corbutic and | 
diuretic. But the moſt elaborate; juice, ſalt, and ſpirit 
of theſe evergreens are to be found in tar ; whoſe vir- 
tues extend not to animals alone, but alſa to 
Mr. Evelyn in his treatiſe on Foreſt trees obſerves with 
wonder, that ſtems of trees, ſmeared over with tar; are 
preſerved thereby from being hurt by the invenomed:; | 
teeth of goats and other injuries, while every others 
thing of an unctuous nature is highly ——— 

10, Ir ſeems that tar and turpentine: 
more or leſs; from all ſorts of pines mae 0197724 
and that the native ſpirits and eſſential ſalta of thoſe ve- 
bles- are the ſame in ine and common tar. 
n- effect this vulgar tar, which cheapneſs and plenty 
may have rendered contemptible, appears to be an: ex+ 
cellegt balſam, containing the virtues: of moſt: other 
balſams, which it cafily imparts to. water, and by that 
means readily-and prey infinuates them ingoiths 
habit of the body. | 

11. Tus elle and 20 
an important branch of the materia: medica, and not 
only ufeful in the preſcriptions of phyficians, but have 
been alſo thought otherwiſe conducive to health. Pliny 
tells us, that Wines in the time of the old Romans were 
medicated with pitch and refin-;. and Jonſtonus in his 


— ektervny that it is wholeſome to walk in 


of pine trees, which impregnate the air with 


— 
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drugs are found in Tar water, without heating the 
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for the langs, againſt gravel allo and obftttRions, 
no ſecret. And i the medicinal properties of thoſs 


blood, or dif 

perience 3 and particularly that ptifical and aſth- 

_— perſons receive ſpeedy and great relief from the 
rern hoo tf; 2, 29 | 
12. Barsaus, as all unctuous and oily medicines, - 


ordering the Gomach, is confirmed by ex- 


| ereate'@ nauſeating - in the ſtomach. They cannot 


therefore be taken in ſubſtance, ſo much ar ſo long. as 
to produce all thoſe ſalutary effects, which, if tho- 
roughly mixed with the blood and juices, they wou'd 
be capable of producing. It muſt therefore be a thing. 
of great benefit, to be able to introduce any requiſite 
quantity of their volatile parts into the fineſt ducts and 
capillaries, ſa as not to offend the ſtomach, but, on the 


| Contrary to comfort and ſtrengthen it in a great de- 


nk AccorDinc to Pliny, liquid Pitch (as he calls 
it) or Tar, was obtained by ſetting fire to billets of old. 
fat pines or firs. The firſt running was Tar, the later 
or thicker running was pitch. Theophraſtus is more 
— He tells us the Macedodians made huge 
of the cloven trunks of thoſe trees, wherein the 
billets were placed erc& beſde each other. That ſuch 
heaps or piles of wood were ſometimes à hundred and 
- eighty cubits round, and fixty or even a hundred high: 
And chat having covered them with ſods of earth to 
prevent the flame from burſting forth (in which caſe the 


Tar was loſt) they ſet on fire thoſe huge heaps of pine 


or ſir, letting the tar and pitch run out in a channel. 
14. Priur faith, it was cuſtomary for the antients, 
to hold fleeces of wooll over the, ſteam of boyling tar, 
and ſqueeze the moiſture from them, which watery ſub- 
ſtance was called piſſmum. Ray will have this to be 
the ame with the piſſelæum of the ancients ; but Har- 
douin in his Notes on Pliny, thinks the piſſelæum to have 
been produced from the cones of cedars. What uſe 
they made of theſe liquors anciently I know not: But 


| it may be preſumed they were uſed in medicine, * 


at preſent, for ought I can find, at 
0 ; . IT» 


at all. 
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\ that of the ancient Macedonians 3 as #ppears from 
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15. Frou the manner of procuring tar (8) it plain- 
appears to be à natural production, lodged in the 
veſſels of the tree whence it is only freed and let looſe 
(not made) by burning.” If we may believe Pliny; the 
6rft running or tar was called cedriam, and was of ſuch 
efficacy to preſerve from putrefaction, that in Egypt 
they embalmed dead-bodies with it. And to- this he 
aſcribes their mummies continuing W ſor ſo 
many ages. 

16. Sous een writers inform us that tar flows 
from the trunks of pines and firs, when they are very 
old, tarough inciſions made in the bark near the root. 
That pitch is tar inſpiſſited: and both are the oyl of 
the tree grown thick and ripened with age and ſun. 
The trees, like old men, being unable to perſpire, and 
their ſecretory ducts obſtructed. they are as one mt 
fay, choaked and ſtuffed with their own juice. 

17. Tut method uſed by our colonies in Anuerict,/ 
for making tar and. pitch, is in effect the fame w ** 


account given in the Philoſophieal — And 
the relation of Leo Africanus Who deſcribes, as an eye 
witneſs, the making of tar on Mount Allas, agrees in 
ſubſtance, with the methods uſed by the Macedonians 
of old, and the people of New England at this day. 

18. Joys ronvs in his Dendrographia, is of opinion, 
that pitch was ancientiy made of cedar, as well as of 
the pine and fir grown old and oily. It ſhould fee? 
indeed that one and the ſame word was uſed by the au- 
Cents in a large ſenſe, ſo as to comprehend” the juices 
2 from all thoſe trees. "Tar and all forts of exſu- 

tions from evergreens are, in a general aeceptation, 
incloded under the name refin. Hard coarfe refin or 
dry pitch/is made from tar, by letting it bl-ze till the 


moiſture is ſpent.” Liquid -refin is properly an oily 


viſcid juice oozing from che bark of evergreen trees, 

either ſpontaneouſly or by incifion. - It is thought to be” 

the 0j1 of the Bark inſpiſſated by the fan. As it iſſues 

ſrom the tree it is 1 quid; bet becomes dry ant hare” 

being condenſed e fag or by foe. 
| 00 Seb. 13. 


ed by the ſame author, that . pine doth nat at once 
yooth,..the laterin iu old a 


and grows: ysHow-with agg; 
turpentine .neuber — nor ſo· liquid as the 


the ſibrer fir. and: pitch pine. 


great medicinal virtues: Tar and its infuſion. contain 
thoſe. virtues. Tar water is: extremely, pectoral. and. reſ- 


without offending. the ſtomach. . For the 


10 r R 17 82 
19, AcconpinctoTheophraſtus, reſin wut obtained by 
ſcriping off the bark from pines, and by inciſions. made 
im the Giver fir. and the pitch. pine. Ihe inhabitants of, 
Mount Ida, he tells us, ſtriped rn 
the ſunoy-lide two or threecubits from the ground. He. 
obſerves that · a good pine might be made to yield rem 
every; year an indiffercat every other year, and the, 
trees once in three years: and · chat three run» 
ings were as much as a tree cou'd bear. It is remark, 


produce. fruit and. reſin, but the former... only. in its 


20. TURPENFINE is a _ Four: kinds of 
this are. in. uſe. The. Turpentine of Chios or Cyprus 
which fou from the. turpentine trees. the Venice tur- 
pentine which is. get by piercing;the Larch tree 3 the 
Strasburgh- turpemtine which Mr. Ray informs us. is. 
procured from the. knots of — fir A it. is fragrant 
the fourth. kind is common 


Sn. A. ann a a amo am oo ia. as x wn ac oat A ac IE 


former ; and this. Mr. Ray. taketh. to flaw from. the. 
mountain, pine. All, thaſe turpentines are . uſeful in the. 
fame, intentions. Theophraſtus aich: the beſt reſin or. 
tuspentine is got from the Terebinthus growing in Syria 
and ſome of the Greelæ iſlands. The. next beſt from 


21. Tour>sNx7158 4s on, all hands allowed to... have 
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torative, and if I. may-judge, from.-what.expe.ijence I 
have had, it poſſeſſeth the mot. valuable. qualities: af- £ 


Cribed to the ſeveral balfams of Peru, of Tolo, of Ca- | © 


piri and. even to tne balm of Gilead, ſucb is its virtue t 
in aſthmas and pleuriſies, in obſtractions. and ulcerous 0 


| ecolicrs of the inward parts, , Tar; in, ſubſtauce. mixed t 


with honey, I. have found. an exellent - medicine ſor. - 
coughe. Ralſams as hath been already obſer ned. are apt it 
to offend the ſtomach, Bat tar moe anon ie] t 

ning i 
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ed ſor medicinal virtue, tar may bold it's 
moſ valuable balam. It's gra * wo — 
is poſſeſſedoſ active .qualizies, it's. cilyneG, it 
in · tec 0 retain them. This excellent balſam may 
r whereas the belag 
of - Jadea,: hen mat plenty, was ſold on the very 
{pot that;prdauced it ſor double; it's weight in ſilver, if 
we may credit Pliny : who alſo informs us that the beſt 
balſam of Judea flowed only from the bark, and that 
it was-adulteraced-with reſin and oyl of turpentine, Now 
g che virtues I have experienced in tar, ,with 


comparin 
thoie I find aſcribed ta the precious balm of Judea, of 


22 that the lter u not a medicine of More valus 
than the former. 

| 3 Paaur ſuppoſed amber to be u refia, and to 
diſtill from ſome ſpecies of pine, which he gathered 
rom ita ſmell. Neævertheleſs it's being dug out of the 
earth ſhou / c it to be 4 ſoſſi, though ot a very different 
kind from other faſſils. But thus much is certain, that 
the medicinal! virtues of aaber are to be found in the 
balſamick -juices of pines and firs, Particularly the 


amber, are in a-great degree aulwered by tar . as 
diapnoretic, and diuretic. 

24. Fuse i425 hath been already obſerved, more 
or Iefs. oy] and balſum in all eve _ trees, which re- 
dtains the 2 — ſpirit, that principle of life and verdure: 
the not retaining hereof in ſufficient quantity, cauſeth 
other plants tu dreoop and wither. O. thet- evergreen 
troes preductiye ot refin, pitch, and tar, Pliny enume- 
ratet fx kinds in Europe Jonitogus reckous up thriee 
chat aumber of the pine and fir family, And indeed, 
their vamber,their variety, and their likeneſt makes 
difficult to he ex, 


: 8 I= w remarked bath by Thophraus and Jon 
25. — 


virtues of the moſt valuable preparation, I mean (alt of 
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Foreſt pine, and (as Mr. Ray informs us) agreeing inuch 


*. 


| | 9 

31A I S. 
fonus, that trees growing: in low. and ſhady places do 
not yield ſo good tif, '#$ "thoſe which grow in higher 


and more expoſed fituations/ And Theophraſtus furs 


ther obſer ves, that the inh-bieantsof mount Ida iu Aſia, 
who diſtinguiſh the Idæan pine from the Maritime, af- 
firm that the tar flowing from the former is in greater 
plenty, as well as more fragrant than the other. Hence 

ſlion'd ſeem, the pines or firs in the mountains of 
Scotland, mignt be empliy?d\that;way;- and rendered 
valuable; even where the timber, by it's remoteneſſ 
from water carriage, is of ſmall value. What we call 
the Scotch fir is falſely fo called, being in truth a wild 


with che deſcription of a pine growing on Mount Olym- 
pus in Phrygia, 13 the only place Where it is 
Found out of theſe iſlands 3/ in which ef late'yeats it is 
ſo much planted and cultivated with 16 little advantage, 
While the ecdar oſ Lebanon might perbaps be raiſcd, with 
little more trouble, and much more profit and ornament. 
© 26 Tu pines, which differ from the firs in the 
length and gi/pofition of their lex ves and haruneſs of the 


wood, do not in Pliny's account, yield ſo much reſin as 


the fir trees. Several ſpecies of both ate accurately 
deſcribed and delineated by the naturaliſts. But they 
all agree ſo far as io ſeem related. 'Vheophraftus gives 
the preference to chat ren when :3 got from the filver 


fir and pitca tree (4474 and 7705) before that yielded 
by the pine, which yet, he faith is in greater plenty, 


Pliny, on tbe contrary, 2ffirms that the pine produccth 
the ſmalleſt quantity. Ic ſhov'd ſeem therefore that tie 
Interpreter of Theophraſtus might have been miltaken, 
in rendering teur by pinus, as well as Jonſtonus, who 
likewiſe me Fo the pine for the --reuxn' of Tucophraſ- 


tus. Hardouin will have the pinus of Pliny to have 


been by others called rwvxy, but by Theopuraſtus vs. 
Ray thinks the*ommon fir, or picea of the Latins to 
be the male fir of Theophraſtus. This was probably te 


{ſpruce fir ; for the picea according to Pliny, y1-1ds much 
reſin, loves a- cold and mountainous fituation, and i 


* diſtinguiſhed, tonfili facilitate, by its fitneſs ys 
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which agrees with the ſpruce fu, whereof I have ſeen 
; cloſe {hora hedges. - ö : 

27. Tuzzz ſeems to have been ſome confuſion in 
the naming of theſe- trees, as well among the ancients 
as the ns, The ancient Greek and Latin names 
are by later authors applied very differently. Pliny 
himſelf acknowledgeth, it is not eaſy even for the 
Skilful to diſtinguiſh the trees by their leaves, and know 
their ſexes and kinds: and that difficulty is ſince much 
increaſed, by the diſcovery of many -new ſpecies of 
that ever green tribe, growing in various parts of the 
globe, But deſcriptions are not ſo eaſily miſapplied as 
names. Theophraſtus tells, that rrus differeth from 
u, among other thingy, in that it is neither ſo tall 
nor ſo ſtreight, nor hath ſo large a leaf. The fir he 
diſtioguiſheth into male and female: the later is ſofter 
timber than the male, it is alſo a taller and fairer tree, 
and this is probably the filyer fir. - 

28. To ſay no more on this obſcure buſineſs which 
I leave to the Criticks, I ſhall obſerve that according 
to Theophraſtus not only the turpentine trees, the pines, 
and the firs yield refin or tar, but alſo the cedars and 
palm trees ; and the words pix and re/ize are taken by 
Pliny in fo large a ſenſe as to include the weeping» of 
the Lentiſcus and Cypreſs, and the balms of Arabia 
and Judza z all which perhaps are near of kin, and in 
their moſt uſeful qualities concur with common tar, eſ- 
pecially the Norwegian, which is the moſt liquid and 
belt for medicinal uſes of any that I have experienced. 
Thoſe trees that grow on mountains, expoſed to the 
ſun or the North wind, are reckoned by Theophraſtus 
to produce the beſt and pureſt Tar; And the Idzan pines 
were diſtinguiſhed from thoſe growing on the plain, as 
. yielding a thinner, ſweeter, and better ſcented tar, all 
which differences I think I have obſerved, between the 
tar that comes from Norway, and that which comes 
from low and ſwampy countries. 

29« Agreeable to the old obſervation of the Petipa- 
tetics, that heat gathereth homogeneous things, and 
dlſperſeth ſuch as are 4 we fiad chymiſtry 


— 
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is fitted for the analyſis of bodies. But the chymi 
of nature is much more perfect than that of — apc 


- -inaſmnch as it joineth to the power of heat that of the 


moſt exquiſite mechaniſm. Thoſe who have examined 
the ſtruQure of trees and plants by microſcopes, have 
diſcovered an admirable variety of fine capillary tubes 
and veſſels, fitted for ſeveral purpoſes, as the imbibing 
or attracting of proper nouriſhment, the diſtributing 
thereof through all · parts of the vegetable, the diſcharge 
of ſuperfluities, the ſecretion of particular juices. They 
are found to have dudts anſwering to the trachez in 
animals, for the conveying of air; they have others 
anſwering to lacteals, arteries and veins, They feed. 
—— and generate their kind, and 


are provided w organs nicely ſitted for all thoſe uſes. 


30. THE ſap veſſe are obſerved to be fine tubes run- 


ning up through the trunk from the root. Secretory 
veſſels are found in the bark, buds, leaves, and flowers. 


Exhaling veſſels, for carrying off excrementitious parts, 


are diſcovered throughout the whole ſurface of the ve- 
etable. And (though this point be not ſo well agreed) 
r. Grew in his anatomy of plants, thinks there ap- 
rs a circulation of the ſap, moving downwards in 
the root, and feeding the trunk upwards. ' - | 
31. So difference indeed there is between learned 
men, - coneerning the proper uſe of certain parts of ve- 
getables. -But, whether the diſcoverers have rightly 
gueſſed at all their uſes or no, thus much is certain, 
that there are innumerable fine and curious parts in a 
vegetable body, and a wonderful ſimilitude or analogy 
between the mechaniſm of plants and animals. And 
perhaps ſome will think it not enreaſonable to ſuppoſe 
the mechaniſm of plants more curious than even that 
of animals, if we conſider not only the ſeveral juices 
ſecreted by different parts of the ſame plant, but alſo 
the endleſs variety of juices drawn and formed out of 
the ſame ſoil, by various ſpecies of vegetables; which 


muſt therefore differ in an endleſs variety, as to the 


texture of their abſorbent veſſels and ſecretory ducts. 
32. ABoby, therefore, either animal or vegetable 


may 
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may be conſidered, as an organiſed ſyſtem of tubes 
and veſſels, containing ſeveral ſorts of fluids. And as 
fluids are moyed through the veſſels of animal badies, 
by the ſyſtale and diaſtole of the heart, the alternate 
expanſion: and condenſation of the air, and the oſcilla- 
tions in the membranes-and tunicks of the veſſels ; 
even ſo by means of air expanded and contracted in 
the trachez or veſſels made up of elaſtic fibres, the ſap 
is propelled through the arterial tubes of a plant, aud 
the vegetable juices, as they are rareſied by heat or 
condenſed by. cold, will either aſcend. and evaporate 
into air, or deſcend in the form of a groſs liquor. 
33. Jyzczs therefore, firſt purified by ſtraining 
through the, fine pores of the root, are afterwards e- 


alted by the action of the air and veſſels of the plant, 


but, above all, by the action of the ſun's light; which 
at the ſame time that it heats, doth wonderfally rarefy 
and raiſe the ſap; till it perſpires and forms an atmoſ- 
phere, like the effluvia of animal bodies. And though 
the leaves are ſuppoſed to perform-principally the of- 
fice of lungs, — out excrementitious vapours 
and drawing in alimentary: yet it ſeems probable, that 
the reciprocal actions of repulſion and attraction, are 
performed all over the ſurface of vegetables, as well as 
animals, In which reciprocation, Hippocrates ſup- 
poſeth the manner of nature's acting, for the nouriſh- 
ment and health of animal bodies chiefly to conſiſt. 


And, indeed, what ſhare of a-. plant's nouriſhment is 


drawn through the leaves and bark, from that ambient 
heterogeneous fluid called air, is not eaſy to fay. It 
ſeems very, conſiderable and altogether neceſſary, as 
well to vegetable as animal life. 

34. IT is an opinion received by many, that the 
ſap circulates in plants as. the blood in animals: that it 
aſcends thrqugh capillary arteries in the trunk, into 
which are inoſculated other veſſels of the bark anfwer- 
ing ta veins, which bring back to the root the remain- 
der of the,{ap, over and above what had been depoſited, 
during it's. aſcent by the arterial veſſels, and ſecreted 
for the ſeveral uſes of the vegetable throughout all it's 

x (37 8 parts, 
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parts, ſtem, branches, leaves, flowers, and fruit. O 

thers deny this circulation, and aſſirm that the ſap doth 
not return through the bark veſſels. It is nevertheleſ; 
1 agreed by all that there are aſcending and deſcending 
1 Juices; while ſome will have the aſcent and deſcent to 
be a circulation of the ſame juices through -different 
veſſels: others will have the aſcending juice to be one 
ſort attracted by the root, and the deſcending another 
imbibed by the leaves, or extremeties of the branches : 
laſtly, others think that the fame juice, as it is rarcked 
or condenſed by heat or cold, riſes and ſubſides in the 
fame tube. I fhall not take upon me to decide this 
controverſy. Only I cannot help obſerving, that the 
vulgar argument from analogy between plants and ani- 
mals loſeth much of it's force, if it be conſidered, that 
the ſuppoſed circulating of the ſap, from the root or 
lacteals through the arteries, and thence returning, by 
inoſculations, through the veins or bark veſſels to the 
root or lacteals again, is in no ſort conformable or ana- 
lagous to the circulation of the blood, 

35. IT is sufficient to obſerve. what all muſt ac- 
knowledge, that a plant or tree is a very nice and com- 
Plicated machine (g); by the ſeveral parts and motions 
whereof, the crude juices admitted through the abſor- 
bent veſſels, whether of the root, trunk, -or branches, 
are variouſly mixed, ſeparated, altered, digeſted, and 
exalted in a very wonderful manner. 'The juice as it 
Paſſeth in and out, up and down, through tubes of 
different textures, ſhapes, and fies, and is affected by 
the alternate compreſſion and expantion of elaſtic veſſels, 
by the uiciſſitudes of ſeaſons, the changes of weather, 
and the various action of the ſolar light, grows till 
more and more elaborate. | 2 
36. Tape is therefore no chymiſtry like that of 
* nature, which addeth to the force of fire the moſt de- 
| licate, various and artificial percolation (di). The in- 

ceſſant action of the ſun upon the elements of air, 

earth, and water, and on all ſorts of mixed bodies, 

animal, vegetable and foil, is ſappoſed to 2 - 
* 5 fe 
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ſorts of chymical operations. Whence it ſhould follow 
that the aur 2 all ſorts of r 
the vapours, fumes, 'oyls, ſalts, an 45 ee of all the 
bodies we know: From which general aggregate or 
maſs, thoſe that are proper being drawn in, ch. 
the fine veſſels of the leaves, branches, and ſtem of 
tree, undergo in it's various organs, new. alterations, 
8 and digeſtions, till ſuch time as they aſſumę 

elaborate farm. - We 

37. Nek is it to be wondered, that the peculiar 
texture of each plant or tree, cooperating with the ſo- 
lar fire and preexiſting juices, ſhould ſo alter the figg 
nouriſhment drawn from earth and air (, as to pro- 
duce. various ſpecific F 1-44 of efhicacy , 
medicine; eſpecially if it be copfigergd that .ip the 
opinion of learned men, there is an inflyence on plants 
derived from the ſyn, beſides it's mere heat, Certainly 
Dr. Grew, that curious apatomiſt of plants, holds the 
ſolar influence to differ from that of a mere culinary - 
fire, otherwiſe than by being only a mare temperats 
„ 
; 15 Tus alementary juice taken into the lactealt, 
if I may ſo ſay, of vegetables, conſiſts of gily, aque- 
dus, and ſaline particles, which being difſalyed, volati- 
liſed, and diverſly agitated, part thereof is ſpent and 
exhaled into the air; and that part which r by 
the caconomy of the plant, and action gf the fun, 
ſtrained, purified, concofted, and ripened into an in- 
ſpiſſated oyl or balſam, and 1 ia Certain cells 
placed chiefly in the bark, which is thought to anſwer 
the panniculus adipaſus in animals, defending trees from 
the weather, and, hen in ſufficient quantity, rendes- 
ing them evergreen. This balſam, weeping or ſweat- 
ing thrpugh the bark, hardeas into refin; and this 
moſt copiouſly in the ſeveral ſpecies.of pines and firs, 
whoſe oyl being in greater quantity, and more tenacj 
aus of the acid ſpint gr vegetable ſoul (as perhaps it 
may not improperly be called) abiges the action of the 
luv, and attracting the * beams, is thereby. exalted 
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ſuch is the laſt product of a tree, perfectly maturated 

39. Ir is remarked by 

and trees while they put, forth have moſt humour, but 

When they have ceaſed to germinate and bear, chen the 

Humour is ſtrongeſt and moſt ſneweth the nature of the 
lant, and that, therefore, trees yielding reſin ſhould 

germination. It ſeems alſo very reaſonable 


Theophraſtus, that all plants 


— 


De, cut 95 | 
t fuppoſe"the juice of old trees, "whoſe organs bring 


no new ſap, ſhould be better ripened than that of 
eben: . 

40. Tuk aromatie flavours of vegetables ſeem to de- 
pend upon the fun's light, as much as colours. As in 
the production of the later, the reflecting powers of 
the object, ſo in that of the former, the attractive and 
nical powers of the plant cooperate with the ſun 
And as from Sir. Iſaac Newton's experiments it 


appears, that all colours are virtually in the white light 


of the ſun, and ſhew themſelves when the raies are ſe. 

arated by the attracting and repelling powers of ob- 
Leg even ſo the ſpecific qualities of the elaborate juices 
of plants ſeem to be virtually or eminently contained in 


the ſolar light, and are actually exhibited upon the ſe- 


paration of the raies, by the peculiar powers of the 
capillary organs in vegetables, attracting and imbibing 


_ Tertain raies, which produce certain flavours and qua- 


Tities, in like manner as certain raies being reflected, 
produce certain colours, 

41. IT hath been obſerved by ſome curious anato- 
miſts, that the ſecretory veſſels in the glands of animal 


bodies are lined with a fine down, which in different 
glands is of different colours. And it is thought, that 


each particular down, being originally imbued with it's 
own proper juice, attracts none but that ſort ; by which 
means ſo many various juices are ſecreted in different 
parts of the body. And perhaps there may be ſome» 
thing analougous to this, in the fine abſorbent veſſels of 
plants, which may cooperate towards prodecing fe: 
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endleſs variety. of juices, elaborated inf plants from the 
fame earth and air. 2 
42. Tux balſam or eſſentirl oyl of vegetables eon · 
tains a ſpirit, wherein conſiſt the ſpecific qualities, the 
ſmell and tafte of the plant. Boerhaave holds the na- 
tive preſiding ſpirit to be neither oy], ſalt, earth, or 
water; but ſomewhat too fine and ſubtile to be caught 
alone and rendered viſible to the eye. This when ſuf- 
ſered to fly off, for inſtance, from the oyl of roſemary, 


this ſpirit or ſoul, if we may ſo fay, of the vegetable 
departs without any ſenſible diminution of the oyl or 
water wherein it was lodged. 

43. Ir ſhould ſeem that the forms, ſouls, or prin» 
ciples of vegetable hfe, ſubſiſt im the light or ſolar ema- 
nation {m), which in reſpe& of the macrocoſm is 
what the animal ſpirit is to the microcoſm; the interior 
tegument, the ſubtile inſtrument and vehiele of power. 
No wonder then that the ent primum or /cintilla ſpiri» 
tuoſa, as it is called, of plants ſhould bea thing ſo fine 
and fugacious as to eſcape our nieeſt ſearch.” It is evi- 
dent that natnre at the ſan's approach vegetates; and 
languiſhes at his receſs; this terreſtial globe ſeeming 
only a matrix dipoſed and prepared to receive life from 
his light; whence Homer in his hymns ſtyleth earth the 
wife of heaven, 40%, ovedrs eep0evTo;. 


of a plant, from whence it's differences and properties 
flow, is ſomewhat extremely volatile, It is not the oy], 
but a thing more ſubtile whereof oyl is the vehicle, 
which retains it from flying off, and is lodged in ſeve- 
ral parts of the plant, particularly in the cells of the 
bark and in the ſeeds. This oyl purified and exalted 
by the organical powers of the plant, and agitated by 
warmth, becomes a proper receptacle of the ſpirit ; 
part of which ſpirit exhales through the leaves and flow - 
ers, and part is arreſted by this unctuous humour that 
detains it in the plant. It is to be noted this eſſential 
ox animated, as one may ſay* with the flavour of the 


An | plant 
r ). 40. _ 


leaves it deſtitute of all flavour. This ſpark of life, 
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44. Taz luminous ſpirit which is the form or life 
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plant is very different from any ſpirit, that can be pro- 
cured from the ſame plant by fermentation. | 
45. Liour impregnates air (u), air impregnates 
vapour; and this becomes a watery juice by deſtillation 
having riſen firſt in the cold ill with a kindly gentle 
heat. This fragrant vegetable water is poſſeſſed of the 
ſpeciſic odour and taſte of the plant. It is remarked 
that deſtilled oyls added to water for counterfeiting the 
vegetable water can never equal it, artificial chymiſtry 
falling ſhort of the natural. 
46. Tas leſs violence is uſed to nature the better it's 
2 The juice of olives or grapes iſſuing by the 
ighteſt preſſure is beſt. Reſins that drop from the 
branches ſpontaneoufly,. or ooze upon the {lighteſt inci- 
ſion, are the fineſt and moſt fragrant. And infuſions 
are obſerved to act more ſtrongly than decoctions of 
plants, the more ſubtle and volatile ſalts and ſpirits, 
which might be loſt or corrupted by the later, being 
obtained in their natural ſtate by the former. It is alſo 
obſerved that the fineſt, pureſt, and moſt volatile part 
is that which firſt aſcends in deſtillation. And, indeed, 
it ſhould ſeem the lighteſt and moſt active particles re- 
quired leaſt force to diſengage them from the ſubject. 
47. Tux ſalts, therefore, and more active ſpirits of 
the tar are got by infuſion in cald water: but the reſi- 
nous part is not to be diſſolved thereby ({p). Hence 
the prejudice which ſome perhaps may entertain again 
Tar water, as a medicine, the uſe whereof might. in- 
flame the blood by it's ſulphur and refin, appears to be 
not well grounded; it being indeed impregnated with 
a fine acid ſpirit, balſamic, cooling, diuretic, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of many other virtues (q). Spirits are ſuppoſed 
to conſiſt of ſalts and phlegme, probably too ſomewhat 
of a fine oily nature, differing from oyl in that it mix- 
eth with water, and agreeing with oyl, in that it run- 
peth in rĩvulets by deſtillation. Thus much is allowed, 
that the water, earth, and fixed ſalt are the ſame in all 
plants; that, therefore, which differenceth a plant or 
makes it what it is, the native ſpark or form, in the 
Mm language 
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language of the chymiſts or ſchools, is none of thoſe 
things, nor yet the fineſt oyl, which ſeemeth only it's 
receptacle or vehicle, It is obſerved by chymiſts, that 
all ſorts of balſamic wood afford an acid ſpirit, which is 
the volatile oily ſalt of the vegetable: Herein are chiet- 
ly contained their medicinal virtues, and by the tryals 
I have made, it appears, that the acid ſpirit in tar- 
water, poſſeſſeth the virtues, in an eminent degree, of 
that of guaiacum, and other medicinal woods, 

48. QUaLiiT1Es in a degree too ſtrong for human 
nature to ſubdue, and aſſimilate to uſelf, muſt hurt the 
conſtitution. All acids, therefore, may not be uſeful 
or innocent. But this ſeemeth an acid ſo thoroughly 
concocted, ſo gentle, bland, and temperate, and withal 
a fpirit ſo fine and volatile, as readily to enter the ſmall- 
eſt veſſels, and be aſſimilated with the utmoſt eaſe. 

49. Ir any one were minded to diſſolve ſome of 
the reſin, together with the falt or ſpirit, he need on- 
ly, mix ſome ſpirit of wine with the water, But ſuch 
an intire folution'of reſins and gums, as to qualify them 
for entering and pervading the animal ſyſtem, like the 
fine acid ſpirit that firſt flies off from the ſubject, is 
perbaps impoſſible to obtain. It is an apothegme of 
the chymiſts, derived from Helmont, that whoever 
can make myrrh ſoluble by the human body, has the 
ſeret of prolonging his days: and Boerhaave owns that 
there ſeems to be truth in this, from it's reſiſting pu- 
trefaction. Now this quality is as remarkable in Tar, 
with which the ancients embalmed and preſerved dead 
bodies. And though Boerhaave himſelf, and other 
chymiſts before him, have given methods for making 
ſolutions of myrrh, yet it is by means of alcohol which 
extracts only the inflemmable parts. And it doth not 
ſeem that any ſolution of myrrh is impregnated with 
t's ſalt or acid ſpirit. It may not, therefore, ſeem 
ſtrange if this water ſhoy'd be found more beneficial for 
procuring health and long life, than any ſolution of 
myrrh whatſoever. 5 | | 

50. CarTailnLY divers reſins and gums may have 
virtues, and yet not be able for their groſſneſs to pan 
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the lacteals and other finer veſſels, nor yet, perhaps, 
readily impart thoſe verues to a menſtruum, that may 
with ſafety and ſpeed convey them throughout the hu- 
man body. Upon all which accounts, I believe tar 
"water will be found to have fingular advantages. It is 
obſerved that acid ſpirits prove the ſtronger, by how 
much the greater degree of heat is required to raiſe 
them. And indeed, there ſeemeth to be no acid more 
gentle than this, obtained by the ſimple affuſion of cold 
water; which carries off from the ſabject the mcfl light 
and ſubtile parts, and, if one may ſo ſpeak, the very 
flower of it's ſpecific qualities. And here it is to be 
noted, that the olatile Tal and ſpirit of vegetables do, 
by gently ſtimulating the ſolids, . attenuate the fluids 
eontained in them, and promote ſecretions, ' and that 
they are penetrating and active, contrary to the general 
nature of other acids, 
51. IT is a great maxim for health, chat the juices 
of the body be kept fluid in a due proportion. Thereſore, 
the acid volatile ſpirit in tar water, at once attenuat- 
ing and cooling in a mcderate degree, muſt greatly 
conduce to health, as a mild ſalutary deobſtruent, quick- 
ening the circulation of the fluids without wounding 
the ſolids, thereby gently removing or preventing thole 
obſtructions, which are the great and general cauſe of 
moſt chronical diſeaſes; in this manner anſwering to 
the antihyſterics, aſla ſætida, galbanum, myrrh, am- 
ber, and in general, to all the reſins and gums of trees 
or ſhrubs uſeful in nervous caſes. 4 
52. Warm water is itſelf a deobſtiuent. There- WP" 
fore the inſuſion of tar drunk warm, is eafier infinuat- Ne 
ed into all the nice capillary veſſels, and acts, not only 
by virtue of the balſam, but alſo by that of the vehi- 
cle. It's taſte, it's diuretic quality, it's being ſo great 
a cordial, ſhew the activity of this medicine. And at 
the ſame time that it quickens the ſluggiſh blood of 
the hiſterical, its balſamic oily nature abates the too 
rapid motion of the {harp thin blood in thoſe who are Wh" 
heQic. There is a lentour and ſmoothnels in the blood 


for healthy ſtrong people, on the contrary, . 3 
often 
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often an acrimony. and ſolution in that of weakly mor- 
bid perſons. The fine particles of tar are not only 
warm and active, they are alſo balſamic and emollient, 


| 
11 
| 
| 
| 


_ ſoftening and enriching the ſharp and vapid blood. and | 
© is healing the erofions occaſioned thereby in the blood | 
veſſels and glands, | 


53. Tar water poſſeſſeth the tomachic and cardiac 
qualities of elixir proprietatis, Stoughton's drops, and 
many ſuch tinctures and extracts, with this difference, 
that it worketh it's effect more ſafely, as it hath no- 
thing of that ſpirit of wine, which, however mixed 


be and diſguiſed, may yet be well accounted a poiſon in 
do, ome degree. 

aids 54, Suen medicines are ſuppoſed to be diaphoretic, 
that hich being of an active and ſubtile nature, paſs thro? 
eral he whole ſyſtem, and work their effect in the fineft 


apillaries and perſpiratory ducts, which they gently 
leanſe and open. Tar water is extremely well fitted 
to work by ſuch an inſenſible diaphoreſis, by the fine- 
neſs and activity of it's acid volatile ſpirit. And fure- 


uat- 

atly y thoſe parts ought to be very fine, which can ſcour 

ick- he perſpiratory ducts, under the ſcarf skin or cuticle, 

ling f it be true that one grain of ſand wou'd cover the | 


nouths of more than a hundred thouſand. | 

55. AnornEN way wherein tar water operates, is 
dy urine, than which perhaps none is more ſafe and of- 
feCtual, for cleanſing the blood and carrying off it's 
alis. But it ſeems to produce it's principal effect as an 
alterative, ſure and eaſy, much fafer than thoſe vehe- 


ere- N Nent purgative, emetic, and ſalivating medicines, which 
uat- o violence to nature. D 

only 56. Ax obſtruction of ſome veſſels cauſeth the blood 
ehi- o move more ſwiftly in other veſſels, which are not 


dbſtrnted. Hence manifold diſorders. A liquor that 
Lilutes and attenuates reſolves the concretions which ob- 
uct. Jar water is ſuch a liquor. It may be ſaid, 
ndeed, of common water, that it attenuates, alſo of 
nercurial preparations that. they attenuate, But -it 
nou'd be conſidered that meer water only diſtends the 
eſlels and thereby weakens their tone: and that Mer- 


cury 
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cury by it's great momentum may juſtly be ſuſpected of 
hurting the fine capillaries, which two deobſtruents 
therefore might eaſily overact their parts, and (by lef. 
ſening the force of the elaſtic veſſels) remotely produce 
thoſe concretions they are intended to remove. 

57. Wax and rigid fibres are looked on by the 
moſt able phy ſicians, as ſources of two different claſſes 
of diſtempers: a ſluggiſh motion of the liquids occafi. 
ons weak fibres: therefore tar water is good to ftrenth- 
en them as it gently accelerates their contents. On 
the other hand, being an unctuous bland fluid it moi: 
ens and ſoftens the dry and fliff fibres; and ſo proves a 
remedy for both extremes. 4: 

58. Common ſoaps are compoſitions of lixivial a! 
and oyl. The corroſive acrimony of the ſaline par- 
ticles, being ſoftened by the mixture of an unfuou 
ſubſtance they inſinuate themſelves into the ſmall duch 
with leſs difficulty and danger. The combination of 
theſe different ſubſtances makes up a very ſubtile and 
active medicine, fitted for mixing with all humour, 
and reſolving all obſtructions. Soap therefore is jultly 
eſteemed a moſt efficacious medicine in many diſtem- i 
pers. Alcaline ſoap is allowed to be cleanſing, attenu- 
ating, opening, reſolving, ſweetening: it is pectoral, 
vulnerary, diuretic, and hath other good qualities which 
are alſo to be found'in tar water. It is granted, that 
oyl and acid falts combined together exiſt in vegetables, 
and that conſequently there are acid ſoaps as well as al. 
caline. And the ſaponaceous nature of the acid vege- 
table ſpirits, is what renders them ſo diuretic, ſudoriſic, 
penetrating, abſterſive and reſolving. Such, for in- 
ſtance, is the acid ſpirit of Guaicum. And all theſe 
ſame virtues ſeem to be in tar water in a mild and ſalu- 
tary degree. | 

59. Ir is the general opinion that all acids coagulate 
the blood. Boerhaave excepts vinegar which he hols 
to be a ſoap, inaſmuch as it is found to contain an oj! 
as well as an acid ſpirit. Hence it is both un&nous and 
penetrating, 'a powerful antiphlogiſtic, and preſervative 
againſt corruption and infection. Now it ſeems * 

h t 
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that tar water is a ſoap as well as. vinegar. For though 
it be the character of reſin, which is an inſpiſſated 
groſs oyl, not to diſſolve in water (a), yet the ſalts at- 
tract ſome fine particles of eſſential oyl: which fine oyl 
ſerves as a vehicle for the acid ſalts, and ſhews itſelf in 
the colour of tha tar water: for all pure ſalts are colour» 
leſs. And though the reſin will not diſſolve in water, 
yet the ſubtile oyl, in which the vegetable ſalts are 
lodged, may as well mix with water as vinegar doth, 
which contains both oyl and ſalt. And as the oyl in 
tar water diſcovers itſelf to the eye, ſo the acid ſalts do 
manifeſt themſelves to the taſte. Tar water therefore 
j a ſoap and as ſuch hath the medicinal qualities of 
60. Ir operates more gently as the acid ſalts loſe 
their acrimony being ſheathed in oyl, and thereby ap- 
proaching the nature of neuteral ſalts, are more benign 
and friendly to the animal ſyſtem: and more effectually, 
as by the help of a volatile ſmooth inſinuating oy], 
thoſe ſame ſalts are more eaſily introduced into the ca- 
pillary duts. Therefore in fevers and epidemical diſ- 
tempers it is (and I have found it ſo) as well as in chro- 
nical diſeaſes, a moſt ſafe and efficacious medicine, be. 
ing good againſt too great fluidity as a balſamic, and 
good againlt viſcidity as a ſoap. There is ſomething 
in the fiery corroſive nature of lixivial ſalts, which makes 
alcaline ſoap a dangerous remedy in all caſes where an 
inflammation is apprehended. And as inflammations are 
oiten occaſioned by obſiruQions, it ſhou'd ſeem an acid 
foap was much the ſafer deobſtruent. | 

61, Even-the beſt turpentines, however famous for 
their vulnerary and detergent qualities, have yet been 
obſerved by their warmth to diſpoſe to inflammatory tu- 
mours. But the acid. ſpirit (e) being in ſo great pro- 
portion in tar water renders it a cooler and ſafer med- 
diciue.. And the etherial oyl of turpentine though an 
?2dwirable dryer, healer, ar d anodyne, when outwards 
ly applied to wounds and ulcers, - and not leſs uſcful in 
cleauſing the urinary paſſ ges and healing their ylcera- 
«6 ; — " 6 
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tions, yet is knouyn to be of a nature ſo very relaxing 
as ſometimes to do much miſchief when taken inward. 


ly. Tar water is not attended with the ſame ill effects, 
which I believe are owing in a great meaſure to the 
etherial oyls being deprived of the acid ſpirit in diſtil- 
lation, which vellicating and contraſting as a ſtimulus 
might have proved a counterpoiſe to the exceſſive lu · 
bricating and relaxing qualities of the ol. 
62. Woops in decoction do not ſeem to yield fo ripe 
and elaborate a juice, as that which is depoſited in the 
cells or hoculi terebintbiaci, and ſpontaneouſly oozes 
from them. And indeed though the balſam of Peru 
obtained by boiling wood and ſeumming the decoction, 
be a very valuable medicine and of great account in 
divers caſes, particularly aſthmas, nephritic pains, ner- 
vous colics and obſtructions, yet I do verily think (and 
I do not ſay this without experience) that tar water is 
a more efficacious remedy in all thoſe caſes than even 


that coſtly drug. 


63. Ir hath been already obſerved that the reſtora- 
tive pectoral antthyſterical vi«tues of the moſt precious 
balſams and gums are poſſeſſed in a high degree by tar 
water (a). And Ido not know any purpoſe anſwered 
by the wood drinks, for which tar water may not be 
uſed with at leaſt equal ſucceſs. It contains the virtues 
even ef Guiacum which ſeems the moſt ' efficacious of 
all the woods, warming, and ſweetening tne- humours, 
Giaphoretic and uſeful in gouts, dropſies and rheums, 
as well as in the foul diſeaſe. Nor ſhou'd it ſeem 
ſtrange, if the virtues obtained by boiling an old dry wood 
prove inferior to thoſe extracted from a balſam. 

64. There is a fine volatile ſpirit in the waters of 
Geronſter, the moſt eſteemed of all the fountains about 
Spa, but whoſe waters do not bear tranſporting. The 
Stomachic, cardiac and diuretic qualities of this foun- 
tain ſomewhat reſemble thoſe' of tar water, which, if 
Fam not greatly miſtaken, contains the virtues of the belt 
chalybeat and ſulphureous waters; with this difference, 

that thoſe waters are apt to affe@ che head in taking 
„ efliihs N | W 
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which tar water is not. Beſides, there is a regimen of 
diet to be obſerved, eſpecially with chalybeat waters, 
which I never found neceſſary with this. Tar water 
layeth under no reſtraint eicher as to diet, hours, or 
employment. A man may ſtudy. or exerciſe or repoſe, 
keep bis own hours, paſs his time either within or 
without, and take wholeſome nouriſhment of any kind, 

65. Tix uſe of mineral waters, however excellent 
for the'nerves and ſtomach, is often ſuſpended by colds 
and inflamatory diſorders; in which they are acknow- 
ledged to be very dangerous. whereas tar water is ſo 
far from hurting in thoſe caſes, or being diſcontinued 
on that account,” that it greatly contributes to their 
nd et: ff Cob nile i | 
66. CordIals, vulgarly ſo called, act immediately 
on the ſtomach, and by conſent of nerves on the head, 
But medicines of an operation too fine and light to pro- 
duce a ſenſible effe& in the prime vie, may, neverthe- 
leſs, in their paſſage thro? the capillaries, operate on the 
fides of thoſe ſmall veſſels, in ſuch manner as to quick- 
en their oſcillations, and conſequently the motion of 
their contents, producing in iſſue and effect, all the be- 
nefits of a cordial much more laſting and ſalutary than 
thoſe of diſtilled - ſpirits, which by their cauſtic and 
coagulating qualities do incomparably more miichief 
than good. Such a cardiac medicine is tar water. The 
tranſient fits of mirth, produced from fermented liquors, 
and diſtilled ſpirits, are attended with proportionab!o 
depreſſions of ſpirit in their intervals. But the calm 
chearfulne(s atiſing from this water of health (as it may 
be juſtly called) is permanent. In which it emull tes 
the virtues of that famous plant Gen Seng, ſo much va- 
Jued. in China as the only cordial that raileth the ſpirits 
without deprefling them. Tar water is ſo far from 
—— 
highly uſeful in cram of the viſcera, | 
ralytic numbneſs, * +; 4 the 090 1 
67. Euvies are on certain occaſions adminiſtred 
with great ſucceſs. But the overſtraining and weake- 
ning of nature may be very juſtly apprehended from a 
La (ft) See. 7. C 2 courſe 
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courſe of emetics. They are nevertheleſs preſcribed 
and ſubſtituted for exerciſe. But- it is well remarked 
in Plato's Timeus that vomits and purges are the work 
exerciſe in the world. There is ſomething-in the mild 
operation of tar water, that ſeems more friendly to the 
cxconomy, and forwards the digeſfions and ſectetions in 
a way more natural and benign, the mildneſs of this 
medicine being ſuch that I have known children take 
it, for above fix months together, with great beneft, 
and without any inconvenience; and after long and re- 
peated experience I do eſteem it a moſt excellent dict - 
drink fitted to all ſeaſons and ages. 

68. Ir is I think allowed that the origin of the 
gout lies in a faulty digeſtion. And it is remarked by 
the ableſt phyſicians, hat the gout is ſo difficult to cure, 
becauſe heating medicines aggta vate it's immediate, and 
cooling it's remote cauſe, ' But tar water, although it 
contains active principles that ſtrengthen the digettion 
beyond any thing I know, and conſequently muſt be 
highly uſeful, either to prevent or le ſſen the following 
ſit, or by invigorating the blood to caſt it upon the ex- 
tremities, yet it is not of ſo heating à nature as to do 
harm even in the fit, Nothing is more difficult or diſ- 
agreeable than to argue men out of their prejudices, l 
ſhall not therefore enter into controverſies on this ſub- 
je, but if men diſpute and object, ſhall leave the de- 
ciſion to time and tryal. SIE: 

69. In the modern practice, ſoap, opium, and mer- 
Cury bid faireſt for univerſal medicines. The firſt of 
aheſe is highly ſpoken of. But then thoſe who magni- 
fy it moſt, except againſt the uſe af it in ſach caſes 
where the obſtruction is attended with a putrefactive al 
kali, or where an inflamatory diſpoſition appears. It 
is acknowledged to be very dangerous in a pthiſis, fever, 

and ſome other caſes in which tar water is not only ſafe 
nel mie Ht 2 Fl 

70. Oriuu though a medicine of great extent and 
efficacy, yet is frequently known to produce grievous 
diſorders in hyſterical or bypochondriacal perſons, who 
make a great part, perhaps the greateſt, of thoſe = 
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tead ſedentary lives in theſe iſlands, Beſides, upon all 
conſtitutions dangerous errors may be committed in the 
uſe of opium. $50 | m mass. 

71. Maxcvar bath of late years become à medi- 
cine of very general uſe. The extreme minateneſs, 
mobility, and momentum of it's parts, rendering it a 


moſt powerful.cleanſer of all obſtructions, even in the 


molt minute capillaries, But then we ſhould be cautious 
in the uſe of it, if we conſider, that the very thing 
which gives it power of doing good above other deob- 
ſtruents, doth Alſo diſpoſe it to do miſchief; I mean 
it's great mamentum, the weight of it being about ten 
times that of blood, and the momentum being the joint 
product of the we ght and velocity, it muſt needs ope- 
zate with great force; and may it not be juſtly feared, 
that ſo great a force entering the minuteſt veſſels, and 
breaking the obſlructed matter, might alſo break or 
wound the fine tender coats of thoſe ſmall veſſels, and 
ſo bring on the untimely effects of old age, producing 
more, perhaps, and worſe obitruQtions than thoſe it re- 
moved? Similar conſequences may juſtly be appre- 
hended from other mineral and ponderqus . medicines. 
Tnerefore, upon the whole, thece will not perhaps be 
found any medicine, more general in it's, uſe, or more 


{.lutary in it's effects than tar water. | 


72. To ſuppoſe that all diſtempers ariſing from very 
different, and it may be from contrary cauſes, , can be 
cured by one and the ſame medicine muſt ſeeni chime- 
rical, But it may with truth be affirmed, that the vir- 


tue of tar water extends to a ſurprizing variety of caſcs 


very diſtant and unlike (4). This I have experienced 
in my neighbours, my family, and my ſelf. Anda: 
T live in a remote corner among poor neigbbcurs, who 
fo: want of a regular phyſician have oſten tecoui ſe to me, 
L have had frequent opportunities of tryal, y hich con · 


vincr me it is of ſo juſt a tem pęgrament as to be an eng- 


my to all extremes. I have known it do great; god 
in a cold watety conſtitution, as a cardiac and ſloma- 


chic and at the ſame rn a Hon: 


3 
(;) Sec. 3, 4, 5» 0, 21, S * 
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in another. . Thave known-it correct coſtive habits in 
-ſome, and the contrary habit in others. - Nor will this 
ſeem incredible if it be conſidered that middle qualities 
+ naturally reduce the extreme. Warm water, for in- 
ſtanee, mixed with hot and cold will leſſen the heat in 
chat, and the cold in this, - . 
73. Tazr who know the great virtues of common 
whole coarſe lixivial ſalts are the product of culi- 
[nary fire; will not think it ineredible, that virtues of 
mighty force and extent ſhould be found in a fine acid 
Map 05 the ſalts and oyl whereof, are a moſt elabo- 
rate product of nature and the ſolar light. 
74. Ir is. certain tar water warms, and therefore 
ſome may perhaps fill think it cannot cool. The more 
eſtectually to remove this prejudice, let it be farther 
'conſidered, that as on the one hand, oppoſite cauſes do 
metimes uce the ſame eſſect, for inſtance, heat 
by on and eold by condenſation do both in. 
creaſe the air's elaſtieity > ſo on the other hand, the 
lame cauſe. ſhall ſometime produce oppoſite effects: 
heat for inſtance thins, and again heat coagulates 
zhe blood. It is not therefore ſtrange, that tar water 
mou'd warm one habit, and cool another, have one 
good effect on a cold conſtitution, and another good 
effect on an inflamed one; nor, if this be ſo, that it 
mou'd cure oppoſite diſorders, All which juſtifies to 
reaſon, what I have often found true in fact. The 
_ -falts, the fpirits, the heat of tar water are of a temps- 
rature congenial to the conftitution of a man which re- 
ceives from it a kindly warmth, but no inflaming heat. 
It was remarkable that two children in my neighbour- 
hood, being in a courſe of tar water. upon an inter. 
miſſion of it, never failed to have their iſſues inflamed 
by an humour much more hot and ſharp than at other 
times. But it's great uſe in the ſmall pox, pleuriſies, 
and fevers, is a fuſkeient proof that tar water is not ot 
dan inflaming nature. TINT. 
' 95. I gave dwelt the longer on this head, becauſe 
fome gentlemen of the faculty have thought ft to = 
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elare that tar water muſt enfla me, and that they wou'd 


never viſit any patient in a fever, who had been a drin- 


er of it. But I will venture to aſſirm, that it is ſo far 


from increaſing a feveriſh inflamation, that it is on the 
contrary a moſt ready means td allay and extinguiſſ it. 
It is of admirable uſe in fevers, being at the ſame time 
the ſureſt ſafeſt and moſt effectual both paregoric and 
cordial ; for the truth of wh'ch, I appeal toany perſon's 
experience, who hall take a large draught of- it milk 
warm in the paroxyſm of a fever, even wien plain 
water or herb teas ſhall be found to have little or no 
effet. To me it ſeems that it's ſingular and ſurprizing 


-uſe in fevers: of all kinds, were there nothing elle, 
would be alone ſufficient to recommend it to the pub- 


rn 18 | | 
76. Tag. beſt phyſicians make the idea of a fever 
to conſiſt in a too great velocity of the beart's motion, 
and too great refiftance at the capillaries. Taz water, 
as it ſoftens and gently ſtimulates thoſe nice veſſels, 
helps to prapel their contents, and ſo contributes to re- 
move the later part of the diſorder, And for the for- 


mer, the irritating acrimony which accelerates the mo- 
tion of the heart is diluted by watery, corrected by a- 


cid, and ſoftened by balſamic remedies, all which in- 
tentions are anſwered by this aqueous acid balſamic me- 


dicine. Beſides, the viſcid juices coagulated by. the 


febrile heat are reſolved by tar water as a ſoap, and 
not too far reſolved, as it is à gentle acid ſoap; to 
which we may add, that the peccant humours and ſalts 

— carried off by it's diaphoretic and diuretic qua- 
ues, ; 

77. I found all this confirmed by my own experi- 
ence in the late fickly ſeaſon of the year one thouſand 
feven hundred and forty one, having had twenty five 
fevers in my own family cured by this medicinal wa- 
ter, drunk copiouſſy. The ſame method was practiſed 
on ſeveral of my poor neighbours with equal ſucceſs. 
It ſuddenly calmed the feveriſh anxieties, and ſeemed 
every-glaſs to refreſh,. and infuſe life and ſpririt into 


ke patient, At firſt ſome of thole patients had been 


- Yomited, 
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vomited, but afterwards I found that without vomiting, 
bleeding, bliſtering or any other evacuation or medi- 
cine whatever, very bad fevers cou'd be cured by the 
ſole drinking of tar water milk warm, and in good 
quantity, perhaps a large glaſs every hour or oftener 
taken in bed. And it was remarkable, that fuch 2; 
were cured by this comfortable cordial, recovered health 
and ſpirits at once, while thoſe who had teen cured by 
evacuations often languiſhed long, even after the fever 
had left them, before they cou'd recover of their me- 
dicines and regain their ſtrength. 0 

78. In peripneumonies and pleuriſies I have obſer, 
ved tar water to be excellent, having known ſome pleu- 
ritic perſons cared without bleeding, by a bliſter early 
applied to the ſtitch, and the copious drinking of tar 
water, four or five quarts, or even more in four and Wc 
twenty hours. And I do recommend it to farther try- in 
a), whether in all caſes of a pleuriſy, one modcrate 
bleeding, a bliſter on the ſpot and plenty of tepid tar WF 
water may not ſuffice, without thoſe repeated and iu» Wi 
moderate bleedings, the bad effects of which are per- | 
haps never got over. I do even ſuſpect that a pleuriic Wi ©. 
patient betaking himſelf to bed betimes, and driuking Wl me 
very copiouſly of tar water, may be cured by that 2 in 
lone without bleeding, bliſtering, . or any other medi- Wi 
cine whatſoever, certainly I have found this ſucceed at ſpi 


- AR glaſsevery half hour. | — 
79. I Have known a blocdy flux of long continu- by 
ance, after divers medicines had been tryed in vain, dis 


cured by tar water, But that which I take to be the I 
moſt ſpeedy and effectual remedy in a bloody flux, 153 fh 
clyſter of an ounee of common brown rofin diſſolved the 
over a fire in two ounces of oy), and added to a pint of | 
broth, which not long ſinee I had frequent occaſion of . 
trying when that diſtemper was epidemical. Nor can 1 
ſay that any to whom | adviſed it miſcarried. Tbs 
experiment I was led to make by the opinion I had d 
tar as a balſamic: and roſin is only tar inſpiſſited. 

£0. Nori that I know corroborates che ſtomach 

ſo much as tar water (6). Whencc. it follows, Ulat K 
\ (a) vet. 68. 5 a mull 
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muſt be of ſingular uſe to perſons afflicted with the 
pout. And from what I have obſerved in five or fix 
inſtances, I do verily believe it the beſt and ſafeſt me- 
dicine either to prevent the gout, or ſo to ſtrengthen 
nature againſt the fit, as to drive it from the vitals. 
Dr. Sydenh m in his: treatiſe of the gout, declares, 
chat whoever finds a medicine the moſt efficacious for 
ſtrengthening digeſtion, will do more ſervice in the 


core of that and other chronical diſtempers, than he can 
ne. Neven form a notion of. And- I leave it to tryal, whe» 
| ther tar water be not that medicine, as I my ſelf am 
er, perſuaded it is, by all the experiments I. cou'd make! 
„ But in all tryals. I wou'd recommend diſcreſſion for 
") Whinſtance, a man with the gout in in his ftomach ovght 
A not to drink cold tar water. This eſſay lea ves room 
* for future experiment in every part of it, not pretend: 
LE ing to be a complete treatiſe. 


81. Ir is evident to ſenſe, that blood, urine, and 


7 Bi other animal juices, being let to ſtand, ſoon contract 
i" i a great acrimony. Juices, therefore from a bad di- 
15 geſtion, retained and ſtagnating in the body, grow 


| ſharp and putrid. Hence a fermenting heat, the im- 
"5 WY mediate cauſe of the gout, The curing this by cool- 
ing medicines, as they wou'd increaſe the antecedent 
cauſe, mult be a vain attempt. On the other hand, 
ſpices and ſpirituous liquors, while they contribute to 
remove the antecedent cauſe, or bad digeſtion, wou'd 
by inflaming the blood increaſe the proximate or imme- 
diate cauſe of the gout, to wit, the fermenting heat. 
The icope therefore muſt be, to. find a medicine that 
ſhall coroborate, but not inflame. Bitter herbsarerecom- 
mended ; but they are weak in compariſon of tar water. 
$2. Tux great force of tar water, to correct the a- 
erimony of blood, appears in nothing more than 
in the cure of a gangrene, from an internal cauſe ; 
which was. . on a ſervant: of my or, by 
preſcribing the copious and conſtant uſe of tar water 
for a few weeks, From my repreſenting tar water as 
good for ſo many things, ſome perhaps may conclude 
X good for nothing. But charity obligeth me to ay, 
What 


* 
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what I know, and what I think, howſoever it may be 
taken. Men may cenſure and object as they pleaſe, 
but — to time and experiment. Effects miſimput- 
ed, wrong told, circumftances overlooked, per. 
haps too, prejudices and partialitjes againſt Truth, may 
for a time, prevail and keep ber at the bottom of her 
well, from whence nevertheleſs ſhe emergeth ſooner or 
_ and ſtrikes the eyes of all who do not keep then 
ut. | . 
- 83. BoxxHaave thinks a ſpecific may be found, 
for that peculiar venome, which. infects the blood in 
the fmall pox, and that the profpt4 of fo great a pub 
lic benefit ſhould ſtir up men to- ſearch for” it. It 
wonderful ſucceſs in preventing and mitigating that 
diſtemper (c), wou'd incline one to ſuſpect that tr 
water is ſuch a ſpecific, eſpecially ſince I have found 
it of ſovercign uſe as well during the ſmall pox as before 
it. Some think an Eryfipelas and the plague differ on- 
ly in degree. If fo, tar water ſhou'd be uſeful in the 
plague, for I have known it cure an Eryſipelas. 
84. Tar water, as cleanſing, healing, and balſamic, 
is good in all diſorders of the urinary paſſages, whether 
obſtructed or ulcerated. Dr. Liſter ſappoleth, indeed, 
that turpentines aft by a cauſtic quality, which irritates 
the coats of the urinary duQts to expet ſand or gravel, 
But it ſhou' d ſeem this expelling diuretic. virtue, con- 
ſiſted rather in the falts than the reſin, and conſequent 
ly reſides in the tar water, gently ſtimulating by it 
falts, without the dangerous force of a: cauftic. The 
violent operation of Ipecacuanha lies in it's refin, bit 
the falive extract is a gentle purge and diuretic, by the 
ſtimulus of it's ſalts. +» 360 "of PEW 
- 85. Tuar which acts as a mild cordial (4, neither 
hurting the capillary veſſels as a cauſtic, nor ny 
the nerves, nor coagulating the juices, muſt in 
eaſes be a friend _ and aſſiſt the vi: v in 1 
firuggle again all kinds of contagion. And from w 
4 — obſerved, tar water appears to me an uſeful pre 
ſervative in all epidemical diſorders, and againſt = 


(e) 2, 3. (4) 66. 
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ther infection whatſoever, as well as that of the ſmall- 
pox. What effects the animi pathemata have in humane 
maladies, is well known, and conſequently the gene- 
ral benefir of ſuch a cardiac may be reaſonably ſup» 

ed. 
2 As the body is ſaid to cloath the ſoul, ſo the 
xerves may be ſaid to conſtitute her inner garment. 
And as the ſoul animates the whole, what nearly touch · 

the ſoul rFates to all. Therefore the aſperity of tar» 
tarous ſalts, and the-fiery acrimony of alcaline ſalts, ir- 
ritating and wounding the nerves, produce naſcent paſ- 
ſions and and anxieties in the ſoul ; which both agravate 
diſtem pers, and render men's lives reſtleſs and wretched, 
ren when they are afflicted with no apparent diſtemper. 
This is the:latent ſpring of much woe, ſpleen, and 
edium vite. Small imperceptible irritations of the 
minuteſt fibres or filaments cauſed by the pungent ſalts of 
wines and ſauces, do ſo ſhake and diſturb the microcoſms 
of high livers, as often to raiſe tempeſts in courts and 
ſenates. Whereas the gentle vibrations that are raiſed 
in the nerves, by a fine ſubtile acid, ſheathed in a ſmooth 


i ane oy1 (9, foftly timulating and bracing the cer. 
1 vous veſſels and fibres, promotes a due circulation and 
1 ſeeretion of the animal juices, and creates a calm fa» 


tiched ſenſe of health. And accordingly I have often 
known tar water procure ſleep and compoſe the ſpirits 
m cruel vigils, occaſioned either by ſickneſs or by too 
intenſe application of mind. . | 
87. In diſeaſes ſometimes accidents happen from 
without by miſmanagement, ſometimes latent cauſes o- 
perate within, jointly with the ſpecific taint or peculiar 
cauſe of the malady. The cauſes of diſtempers. are 
often complicated, and there may be ſomething in the 
Kioſyncraſy of the patient that puzzles the phyſician. 
lt may therefore be preſumed that no medicine is in- 
ible, not even in any one diſorder. But as tar water 


— foſſeſſeth the virtues of ſortifying the ſtomach, as well as 
. uſying and invigorating the blood, beyond any me- 
i „ene that 1 know, it may be preſumed of great and 
ther general 


(e) 59, 86. 
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general efficacy in all thoſe numerous illneſſes, *' which 
take their riſe from foul or vapid blood, or from a bad 
digeſtion. The animal ſpirits are elaborated from the 
blood. Such therefore: as the blood is, ſuch will be 
the animal ſpirit, more or leſs, weaker or ſtronger, 
This ſheweth the uſefulneſs of tar water in all hyſtecic 
and hypocondriac caſes; which together with the ma- 
ladies from indigeſtion compriſe almoſt the whole tribe 
of chronical disse. bn Bb 7 1 

88 Tus Scurvy may be reconed in t7 2ſe climate 
an univerſal malady, as people in general are ſuhjed 
to it, and as it mixes more or leſs in almoſt all dilcaſe, 
Whether this proceeds from want of elaſticity in ont 
air, upon which the tone of the veſſels depends, and 
upon that the ſeveral ſecretions: or whether. it proceed 
from the moiſture of our climate, or the groſſneſs of 
our food, or the ſalts in our atmoſphere, or from all 
theſe together. Thus much at leaſt ſeems not abſurd 
to ſuppoſe, that as phyſicians in Spain and Italy are 
apt to ſuſpe& the venereal taint to be a latent principle, 
and bear a part in every illneſs, ſo for as good reaſon 
the ſcurvy ſhou'd be confilered by our phyſicians, as 
having ſome ſhare in moſt diſorders and conſtitutions 
that fall in their way. It is certain our perſpiration is 
not ſo free as in clearer air and warmer climates. Per 


3 . Seger er- eee 


ſpirable humours not diſcharged will ſtagnate and pe * 
trify. A diet of animal food will be apt to render the WF? 
Juices of our bodies aicaleſcent. Hence ichorous and = 


corroſive humours and many diſorders. Moiſt air makes 
viſeid blood; and ſaline air inflames this viſcid blood. . 
Hence broken capillaries, extravaſated blood, ſpots and 0 
ulcers, and other ſcorbutic ſymptoms. The body of 3 i 
man attraQts and imbibes the moiſture and ſalts of the = 
air, and whatever floats in the atmoſphere, which as l * | 
is common to all, ſo it affects all more or leſs. a 
89. Doctor Muſgrave thinks the Devonſhire {cur- 
vy a relique of the leproſy, and that it is not owing (0 de 
the qualities of the air. But as theſe, inſylars in gene 4 
ral live in a groſs ſaline air, and. their veſſxls being kþ 


claſtic, are conſequently leſs able to ſubuue and call 4 Wit] 
ö 3 ob 8 5 Ing at 
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what: their bodies as ſponges draw in, one would be 
tempted to ſuſpet the air not a little concerned. eſpe 
cially in ſuch a fituation as that of Devonſhire. In 
all theſe Britiſh iſlands we enjoy a great mediocrity of 
climate, the effect whereof is, that we have neither 
heat enough to exalt and diflipate the groſs vapours, as 
in Italy, nor cold enough to condenſe and precipitate 
them, as in Sweden. So they are left floating in the 
air, which we conſtantly breath, and imbibe through 
the whole ſurface of our bodies, And this together 
with exalations from coal fires, and the various fofils 
wherein we abound, doth greatly contribute to reader 
us ſcorbutic and hypochondriac. | 

90. Tux are ſome who derive all diſeaſes from 
the ſcurvy, which indeed muſt be allowed to create or 
mimic molt other maladies. Boerhaave tells us, it pro» 
duceth pleuritic, cholic, nephritic, hepatic pains, vas 
rious fevers, hot, malignant, intermitting dyſenteries, 
faintings, anxieties, dropſies, conſumptions, convulti- 
ons, palſies, fluxes of blood. In a word, it may be 
laid to contain the ſeeds and origine of almoſt all diſ- 
tempers. Inſomuch that a medicine which cures all 
forts of ſcurvy, may be preſumed good for moſt other 
maladies. L (41 $ | | 

91. Tus ſcurvy, doth. not only in variety of ſymps 
toms imitate molt; diſtempers, but alſo, when come ta 
a height, in degree of virulence equal the moſt malig- 
nant, Of this we have a remarkable proof, in that 
horrible deſcription of the ſcorbutic patients in the hoſ- 
pitals of Paris, given by monſieur Poupart, in the me» 
moits of the royal academy of ſciences, for the year 
one thouſand ſix hundred and nincty nine. That au- 
thor thinks he ſaw ſome reſemblance in it to the plagus 
of Athens, It is hard to imagine any thing more 
Creadal than the caſe of thole men, rotting alive by 
the ſcurvy in it's ſupreme degree. To obviate ſuch pu · 
trefaction, I believe the moſt effeual method wou'd 
be, to embalm (if one may ſo fay } the living body 
wth tar water copiouſly drunk; and this belief is not 
Without Experience, 


% 
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haps any other mediciue. 
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92. IT is the received opinion that the animal fat 
ef a ſound body are of a neuteral, bland, and benign 
nature: that is, the ſalts in the juices paſt the pring 
Vie, are neither acid nor alcaline, having been ſub- 
dued by the conſtitution, and changed into a third 13. 
ture, Where the conſtitution wants force to do this 
the aliment is not duly aſſimilated; and ſo far as the 
falts retain their priſtine quatities, ſickly ſymptoms en- 
fue, acids and alkalies not perfectly ſubdued, producing 
weak ferments in the juices, Hence ſcurvy, cachexy, 
and a long train of ills. - enges 

93. A Cacnkxx or ill habit is much of the ſame 
kind with the ſcurvy, proceeds from the ſame cauſes 
and is attended with like ſymptoms, which are ſo ma- 
Hifold and various, that the ſcurvy may well be locked 
on as a general cachexy, infecting the whole habit and 
viciating all the degeſtions. Some have reconed as ma- 
ny ſorts of the ſcurvy, as there are different taints of 
the blood. Others have ſuppoſed it a collection of all 
Illneſſes together. Some ſuppoſe it an accumulation of 
ſeveral diſeaſes in fieri, Others take it for an aſſem- 
blage of the reliques of old difempers. 

94. Bur thus much is certain, the cure of the 
ſcurvy is no more to be attempted by ſtrongly active 
medicines than (to uſe the ſimilitude of an ingenious 


writer, ) a'thorn in the fleſh, or pitch on filk to be te- 


moved by force. The viſcid humour muſt be gently 
reſolved and diluted, the tone of the veſlels recovered 
by a moderate ſtimulation, and the tender fibres and 


capillary veſlels gradually cleared from the concretid 


ſtuff, that adheres and obſtructs them. All which is in 
the apteſt manner performed by a watery diluent, con- 
faining a fine vegetable ſoap. Ard although a com- 
pleat cure by alterativcs, operating on the ſmall capii» 
laries, and by inſenſible diſcharges, muſt require length 
of time, yet the good effect of this medicine on ca- 
ebeQic and ſcorbutic perſons, is ſoon perceived, by the 
change it produceth in their pale diſcoloured looks, giv- 
ing a florid healthy countenance in leſs time than per- 
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Ir is ſuppoſed by phyſicians, that the imme- 
1. cauſe of the ſeurvy lies in the blood, the fibrous 
part of which is too thick and the ſerum too thin and 


ſharp: aad that hence ariſeth the great difficulty in the 
t: cure, becauſe in the correcting of one part, regard muſt 
thy, be had to the other. It is well known, how extreme» 
the ly difficult it is to cure an inveterate ſcurvy: how many 
en- ſcorbutic patients have grown worſe by an injuditious 
cing i courſe of evacuations: how many are even rendered 
xy, incurable by the treatment of inconſiderate phyſicians: 
and how difficult, tedious and uncertain the cure is in 
ame the hands even of the beſt, who are obliged to uſe ſuch 
uſen variety and change of medicines, in the different ſtages 
ma· of that malady: which nevertheleſs may be cured (if L 
ked BW may judge by what I have experienced) by the ſole, 
and regular, conſtant, copious, uſe of tar water, | 
Na. 96. Tar water moderately inſpiſſates with it's bal- 
s of WF famic virtue, and renders mild the thin and ſharp part 
all of the blood. The ſame, as a ſoapy medicine, diſ- 
n of ſolves the grumous concretions of the fibrous part, Ag 
em- a balſam it deſtroys the ulcerous acrimony of the hu- 
mours, and as a deobſtruent it opens and cleans the 
the vellels, reſtores their tone, and ſtrengthens the digeſti- 
tive on, whoſe defects are the principal cauſe of ſcuryy and 
10s cachexy 
re» 97. [ N the cure of the ſcurvy, the principal aim 
atly is to ſubdue the acrimony of the blood and juices. But 
ed as this acrimony proceeds from different cauſes, or even 
and oppoſite, as acid and alkaline, what is good in one fort 
td of ſcurvy proves dangerous, or even mortal, in another, 
in It is well known, that hot antiſcorbutics, where the 
. WF Juices of the body are alcaleſcent, increaſe the diſeaſe. 
"Me And ſour fruits and vegetables produce a like effect in 
pil- the ſcurvy, cauſed by an acid acrimony. Hence fatal 
sta blunders are committed by unwary practitioners, who, 
Ca not diſtinguiſhing the nature of the difeaſe, do frequent- 
the ly aggrayate, inſtead of curing it. If 1 may truſt 
1 what tryals I have been able to make, this water is 


er- good in the ſeveral kinds of ſcurvy, acid, alkaline, and 
. muriatic, and I believe it the only medicine that cures 
IT 2 D 3 them 
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them all without doing hurt to any. As it eontain x 
volatile acid (a) with a fine volatile oyl, why may not 
2 medicine cool in one part and warm in another be x 
remedy to either extreme (e). I have obſerved it to 
produce a kindly genial warmth without heat, a thing 
to be aimed at in all ſorts of ſcurvy. Eeſides, the bal. 
am in tar water ſheaths all ſcorbutick ſalts alike : and 
its great virtues as a digeſter and deobſtruent are of ge- 
neral uſe in all ſcorbutic, and I may add, in all chro- 
nical cafes whatſoever. | 
98. I cannot be ſure that I have tried it in a ſcro- 
phulous caſe, though I have tried it ſucceſsfully in one 


that I ſuſpected to be ſo. And I apprehend it wou't 


be very ſervieeable in ſuch diforders. For although Dr. 
Gibbs in his treatiſe on the King's Evil derives that 
diſeaſe from a coagulating acid, which is alſo agreeable 
to the opinion of ſome other phyſicians, and although 
tar water contain an acid, yet, as it is a ſoap (d, it 
reſolves inſtead of coagulating the juices of the body. 

99. For hyſterical and hypocondriacal diſorders ſo 
frequent among us, it is commonly ſuppoſed that all 
acids are bad. But I will venture to except the acid 
foap of tar water, having found by my own experience 
and that of many others, that it raiſes the ſpirits, and 
is an excellent antihyſteric, nor leſs innocent than po- 
tent, which cannot be ſaid of thoſe others in common 
= that often leave people worſe than they found 
them. e 

100. In a high degree of ſcurvy a mercurial ſali- 
vation is looked on by many as the only cure. Which 
by the vehement ſhocke it gives the whole. frame, and 
the ſenſible ſecretion it produceth may be thought more 
adequate to ſuch an effect. But the diſorder occaſicned 
by that violent proceſs, it is to be feared, may never 
be got oyer. The immediate danger, the frequent bad 
effeQs, the extreme trouble and nice care attending ſuch 
a courle do very defervedly make people affraid of it. 
And though the ſenſible ſecretion therein be fo great, 
yet in a longer tract of time the uſe of tar water on 
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product as a diſcharge of ſcorbutie ſalts by uring 
and by peripiration, the effect of which laſt, though 
not ſo ſenſible, may yet be greater than that of Saliva- 
tion; eſpecially if it be true, that in common life in« 
fenfible — is to nutrition, and all ſenſible ex- 
eretions as five to three. 2&8} 
101. Many hyſteric and ſcorbutic ailments, many 
taints contraſted by themſelves, or inherited from their 
anceſtors, afflict the people of condition in theſe iſlands, 
| often rendering them, upon the whole, much more 
ro- Wh unhappy than thoſe whom poverty and labour have 
ne ranked in the loweſt lot of life; which ailments might 
unde Gfely removed or relieved by the ſole uſe of tar 
Dr. vater: And thoſe lives which ſeem hardly worth living 
hat WW for bad appetice, low ſpirits, reſtleſs nights, wafting 
ble BW pains and anxieties, be rendered eaſy and comfortable. 
gh 102. As the nerves are inſtruments of ſenſation, it 
it follows that ſpaſms in the nerves may produce all ſymp- 
7 toms, and therefore a diſorder in the nervous ſyſtem 
ſo shall immitate all diſtempers, and occaſion, in appear- 
all ance, an aſthma for inſtance, a pleuriſy, or a fit of 
cid Wl the tone. Now whatever is good for the nerves in ge» 
nc? Wl neral, is good againſt all ſuch ſymptoms, But tar wa- 
nd BY ter, as it includes in an eminent degree the virtues. of 
do- warm gums and reſins, is of great uſe for comforting 
100 BF and ſtrengthening the nerves (e), curing twitches in | 

10d Bl the nervous fibres, eramps alſo, and numbneſs in the- 
limbs, removing anxieties and promoting ſleep, in all 

al- which caſes I have known it very ſucceſsful, | 
ich 103. Txis ſafe and cheap medicine ſuits all circums 
znd Bl ftances and all conſtitutions, operating eaſily, _—_ 

without diſturbing, raiſing the ſpirits without depre 

lng them, a circumſtance that. deſerves repeated atten- 
uon, eſpecially in theſe climates, where ſtrong liquors 
lo fatally and fo frequently produce thoſe very diſtreſſ- 
they are deſigned to remedy; and, if Fam not milin» 
tormed, even among the Ladies themſelves, who arg 
truly much to be pitied. Their condition of life makes 
mem a prey to imaginary woes, which never fail to 
1 vo 

(#) 86. 


| bot drams diſguiſed, yet coming from the apotheca- 
ries, are conſidered only as medicines. 


ferment in the animal œconomy darkens and confounds 
the intellect. It produceth vain terrours and vain con- 


both ſexes, ſhining themſelves, and ſhone on by fortune, 


ed, that wou'd otherwiſe have been only ridiculow, ho 


' gur:s, wou'd be much relieved by the uſe of tar water, 
u hich might prolong and cheer their lives. I do theie- 
foie jecommend to them the ule of a cordial, not of 
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grow up in minds unexerciſed and unemployed. Ty 

et rid of theſe, it is ſaid, there are, who betake them. 

lves to diſtilled ſpirits. And it is not improbable, 
they are led gradually to the uſe of thoſe poiſons by a 
certain complaiſant pharmacy, too much uſed in the 
modern practice, palſy drops, poppy cordial, plague. 
water, and ſuch like, which being in truth nothing 


LCA. 


104. Tux ſoul of man was ſuppoſed by many an- 
Cient ſages, to be thruſt into the humane body as into 
a priſon, for puniſhment of paſt offences. But the 
worſt priſon is the body of an indolent Epicure, whoſe 
blood is inflamed by — liquors /) and high 
fauces, or render'd putrid, ſharp, and corrofive, by : 
ſtagnation of the animal juices through ſloth and in- 
dolence; whoſe membranes are irritated by pungent 
ſalts; whoſe mind is agitated by painful oſcillations of 
the nervous (g) ſyſtem, and whoſe nerves are mutually 
affected by the irregular paſſions of his mind. Thu 
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ceits, and ſtimulates the ſoul with mad defires, which, 
not being natural, nothing in nature can ſatisfy. No 
wonder, therefore, there are ſo many fine perſons of 


who are inwardly: miſerable and ſick of life. . 

105. Tux hardneſs of ſtubbed yulgar conſtitution, Pe 
renders them inſenſible of a thouſand things, that fit be 
end gall thoſe delicate people, who, as if their ſæin vdr 


peeled off, feel to the quick every thing that touch ö 
them. The remedy for this exquiſite and painful ſes WW wi 


ſibility is commonly ſought ſrom fermented, perhapi i we 
from diſtilled liquors, which render many lives wretch · WW tiv 


The tender nerves, and low ſpirits of ſuch poor crea 
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Crea* 
/ater, 
heres 
only 


fafe and innocent, but giving health and ſpirit as ſurely | 


as other cordials deſtroy them. 

106. I vo verily think, there is not any other me- 
dicine whatſoever, ſo effectual to reſtore a crazy con» 
ſtitution, and cheer a dreary mind, or fo likely to 
ſubvert that gloomy» empire of the ſpleen (4) which ty- 
ranniſeth over the better ſort (as they are called) of theſe 
free nations ; and maketh them, in ſpight of their li- 
berty and property, more wretched ſlaves than even the 
ſubjects of abſolute power, who breath clear air in a 
ſunny climate. While men of low degree often enjoy a 
tranquility and content, that no advantage of birth or 
fortune can equal, Such, indeed, was the caſe, while 
the rich alone cou'd afford to be debauched; but when 
eren beggars became debauchees, the caſe was altered, 

107, Tas public virture and ſpirit of the Britiſh 
legiſlature, never ſhewed it ſelf more conſpicuous in 
any act, than in that for ſuppreſſing the immoderate 
uſe of diſtilled ſpirits among the people, whoſe ſtrength 
and numbers conſtitute the true wealth of a nation : 
thovgh evaſive arts will, it is feared, prevail ſo long as 
deftilled ſpirits of any kind are allowed, the character 
of Engliſhmen in general, being that of Brutus, Quic- 
quid wult valde vult. But why ſhould ſuch a can 
be tolerated in the vitals of a ſtate, under any pretence 
or in any ſhape whatſoever ? Better by far, the 
whole preſent ſet of diſtillers were penſioners of the 
public, and their trade aboliſhed by law ; ſince all the 
benefit thereof put together wou'd not balance the hun- 
dredth of it's miſchief. 

108. To prove the deſtructive effects of ſuch ſpirits 
with regard both to the humane ſpecies and individuals, 
we need not go ſo far as our colonies, or the ſavage na- 
tives of America. Plain proof may be had nearer 
home. For, alheit there is in every town or diſtrict 
throughout England, ſome tough dram-drinker, ſet up 
as the Devil's decoy, to draw in proſelytes; yet the 
ruined health and morals, and the beggary of ſuch 


numbers evidently ſhew that we need no other enemy 
/ - ty 
(>) 104, 
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' than another in two: and that the quantity of Lie i 


hath alſo an immediate and chearful (a) effect on tht 
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to eompleat our deftruftion, than this cheap luxury u 
the lower end of the ſtate, and that a nation lighted up 
at both ends muſt ſoon be conſumed. af 
tog. Ir is much to be lamented that our Inſulan, 
who act and think ſo much for themſelves, ſhou'd yt 
from groſſneſs of air and diet, grow ftupid or don 
ſooner than other people, who by virtue of elaſtic air 
water-drinking,' and light food preſerve their faculia 
to extreme old age: an advantage which may per 
haps be approached, if not equalled, even in theſe n. 
gions, by tar water, temperance, and early hours; Who: 
the laſt is a ſure addition to Life, not only in regard of 
time, which, being taken from fleep, the image of 
death, is added to the waking hours, but alſo in regard 
of longevity and duration in tlie vulgar ſenſe. I may 
fay too, in regard of 17 and vivacity, which, witbu ri 
the ſame compaſs of duration, may, truly and pro 
be affirmed to add to man's life : it being mam 
ſt, that one man, by a brisker motion of his ſpirin a. 
and ſucceſſion of his ideas, ſhall live more in one hou, 


to be eftimated, not merely from the duration, but ala 
from the intenſeneſs of living, Which intenſe living, With 
or, if I may ſo fay, lively lite, is not more promoted 

early hours as a regimen, than by tar water as4 
cordial ; which acts, not-only as a flow medicine, bit 


irits. | 

110. Tr maſt be owned, the light attracted ſecreted fiﬀolu: 
and detained in Tar, (e) and afterwards drawn off it x in 
it's fineſt balfamic particles, by the gentle menſtruun 
of cold water, is not à violent and ſudden medicin% 
always to produce it's effect at once, (ſuch by irritzcing, iſ! fo. 
often do more miſchief than good) but a fafe and mild 
alterative, which penetrates the whole ſyſtem, opens gra 
heals, and ſtrengthens the remote veſſels, alters and pro eam 
pells their contents, and enters the minuteſt capillaries ball 
and cannot therefore, other wiſe, than by degrees and 
In time work a radical cure of chronic diſtempers 
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zives nevertheleſs ſpeedy relief in moſt caſes, as I have 
ound by my ſelf and many others, I have been fur» 
priſed to ſee perſons fallen away and languiſhing under 

bad digeſtion, after a few weeks recover à good ſto- 
nach, and with it fleſh and ſtrength, ſo as to ſeem re- 
zewed, by the drinking of tar water. The ſtrength 


> air, nd quantity of this water to be taken by each indivi- 
altics val perſon is beſt determined from experience. And 


for the t:me of taking, I never knew any evil enſue 
om its being continued ever ſo long; but, on the 
ontrary, many' and great advantages, which ſome- 


our; | 

rd of Wines would not perhaps begin to ſhew themſelves till 
ze d bad been taken two or three months. 

gu 111. Wu learn from Pliny, that in the firſt ſerment 


new wine or muſtum, the ancients were wont to 
rincle it with powdered roſin, which gave it a certain 


to Wrightlineſs, dam faporis -acumina, This was 
A — a 4122 ＋ it's odour and taſte, and 
ſpirn as, I doubt not, of it's ſalubrity alſo, The brown 
hour, d roſin, that is to ſay, harden'd tar, as being more 
iſe h Ph pulverized and fitted, was moſt in requeſt for this 
t ala They uſed likewiſe to ſeaſon their wine veſſels 


th pitch or roſin. And I make no doubt, that if 
ir vintners wou'd contrive to medicate their wines 
th. the ſame ingredients, they might improve and 
them, with leſs trouble and expence to them - 
ves, and leſs danger to others. He that wou'd know 
ore particulars of this matter way conſult Pliny and 
olumella. I hal! only add, that I doubt not a ſimi · 
improvement may be made of malt liquor. 

112. Tus enriyy of Theophraſtus and reſina of 


icin {ny are ſometimes uſed in a general ſenſe, to ſignify 
ting, l forts of oily viſcid exſudations from plants or trees. 
mild Wie crude watery juice, that riſeth early in the ſpring, 


gradually ripened and infpiſlated by the ſolar heat, 
coming in orderly ſucceſſion with the ſeaſons an oyl, 
ballam, and at laſt a reſin. And it is obſerved by 
ymilts, that turpentine diſſolved over a gentle fire, is, 
the conſtant operation of heat, ſucceſlively tranſ- 
ned into oyl, balſam, pitch, and hard friable — 

* w | 


which will incorporate with oyl or reQified ſpirit, by if 
not with water. | 
113, Sis John Floyer remarks, that we want 2 BW 
method tor the uſe of turpentine, and again, he who Wi © 
ſhall hit, faith he, on the pleaſanteſt method of giving Wl ** 
turpentine, will, do great cures in the gout, ſtone, e. 
tarrhs, dropſies and cold ſcurvies, rheumatiſms, ulcen, d 
and obſtructions of the glands. Laſtly, he ſubjoin, 

that for the uſe of altering and amending the juice of 
and fibres, it muſt be given frequently, and in ſuch in 
{mall quantities at a time, and in ſo comodious a mat: 
ner, as will agree beſt with the ſtomach (4), ſtay long. Wil ** 


eſt in the body, and not purge it ſelf off; for large th 
doſes (faith he) go through too quick, and beſides offend ha 
the head. Now the infuſion of tar or turpentine ig of 
cold water ſeems to ſupply the very method that wa 4 


wanted, as it leaves the more unctuous, and groſs p uu 
behind (F), which might offend the ſtomach inteitine f 


and head; and as it may be eaſily taken, and as often, 8 
and in ſuch quantity and ſuch degree of ſtrength, u * 


ſuits the caſe of the patient, nor thou'd it ſeem, that 
the fine ſpirit and volatile oyl, obtained by infuſion Wi" 
of tar (g), is inferior to that of turpentine, to which 
it ſuperadds the virtue of wood ſoot, which is known : 

to be very great with reſpe& to the head and nerve:; 


and this-appears evident from the manner of obtaining . 
tar (). And as the fine volatile parts of tar vr turpet- EC 
tine are drawn off by infuſion in cold water and ealily 1 


conveyed throughout the whole ſyſtem of the hum. 
body ; ſo it ſhould ſeem the fame method may be uſel 
with all forts of balſams or reſins whatſoever, as tht 
readieſt, eaſieſt, and moſt inoffenſive, as well as 1 
many caſes the moſt effectual way of obtaining and im- 
parting their virtues. W325, * 
114. Arrzs having ſaid ſo much of the uſes offi 
tar, 1 muſt farther add, that being rubb'd on them, ! 
is an excellent preſervative of the teeth and gums: du, 
it ſivecetens the breath, and that it clears and ſtrength. © 
ons the voice. And, as it's effects are various and 2 
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ful, fo there is nothing to be feared from theoperation 


" of an alterative ſo mild and friendly to nature. It 
was a wiſe maxim of certain ancient philoſophers, that 
4 diſeaſes ought not to be irritated by medicines (4). But 
do medicine diſtui bs the animal ceconomy leſs than this, 
"2 ll which, if I may truſt my own experience, never pro- 
(ces any diſorder in a patient when rightly taken. 

2 115. I xx8w indeed a perſon who took a large glaſs 
855 of tar water juſt before breakfaſt, which gave him an 


n WY iovincible nauſea and diſguſt, although he had before 
received the greateſt benefit from it. But if the tar 
water be taken and made in the manner preſcribed at 
4 the beginning of this eſſay, it will, if I miſtake not 
15 have enough of the ſalt to be uſeful, and little enough 
of the oyl to be inofenſive. I mean my own manner 


= ef making it, and not the American which makes it 

m ometimes too ſtrong and ſometimes too weak, and how- 
as ever ſerviceable as there uſed meerly for a preſervative 
den (46210 the ſma]l-pox, yet may not be fit to uſe in all 


thole various caſes wherein I have found tar water ſo 


** ſucceſsful. Perſons more delicate than ordinary may 
Gon bender it palatable, by mixing a drop of the chymical 
hich Nel of nutmegs, or a ſpoonful of mountain wine in each 


glaſs. It may not be amiſs to obſerve, that I have 
known ſome, whoſe nice ſtomachs could not bear it in 
the morning, take it at night going to bed without any 
mconycnience. . For outward waſhes and fomentations, 
Rt may be made ſtronger as by pouring on warm water; 
allo for brute beaſts, as horſes, in whoſe diſorders I 
lave found it very uſeſul, I believe more ſo than that 
dituminous ſubſtance called Barbadoes tar. 

116, In very dangerons and acute caſes much may 
be taken and often; as far as the ſtomach can bear. 
bit in chronical caſes, about half a pint night and mor- 


ves; 
lining 
rpete 
ealily 
uma 
e uſed 


ſes of king, may ſuffice, or, in caſe ſo large a doſe ſhou'd 
em, ive diſagreeable, half the quantity may be taken 
, tha dur times, to wit, in the morning early, at night go- 
engtb -s e bed, and about two hours after dinner and break - 

„A medicine of fo great virtue in ſo many differ- 


it difotdets, and eſpecially in that grand enemy, the 
(4) 103, | fever, 
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fever, muſt needs be, a benefit to mankind in general 
lr, Nie] 
worw'd,- peculiarly. recommend it: Sea - ſaring 
Ladies, and men of ſtudious and ſedentary lives. 
117. To failors and all ſea-faring perſons, who an 
ſubject to ſcorbutic diſorders and putrid fevers, eſpecially 
in long ſouthern voyages, I am peſuaded this tar wate 
wou d be very beneficial. And this may deferye pa- 
ticular notice in the preſent courſe of marine expediti 
ons, when ſo many of aur countrymen have periſhed by 
fuch diftempers, contracted at ſea and in foregn climata 
Which, it is probable, 'might have been prevented by 
the copious. uſe of tar water. | 
118. Tuis fame water will alſo give charitable re 
lief to the Ladies (), who often want it more tha 
the pariſh poor; being many of them never able u 
make a good meal, and fittivg pale, puny, and for- 
hidden like ghoſts, at their own table, victims of - 
pours and indigeſtion. n. 
119. STUDiovs perſons alſo pent up in narrow hole, 
breathing bad air, and ſtooping over their books, are 
much to be pitied. As they are debarred the free uſed 
air and exerciſe, this I will venture to recommend as the Ti 
beſt ſuecedaneum to both. Though it were to be will» þ 
ed, that modern icholars would, like the ancients, we: - 
ditate and converſe more in walks and gardens ad i 7 
qpen air, which upon tbe whole, would perhaps be 10 
hindrance to their learning, and a great advantage t9 
their health. My own ſedentary courſe of life had 
long ſince thrown me into an ill habit, attended with 
many ailments, . particularly a nervous cholic, which 
rendertd my life a burthen, and the more fo, becauſe 
my pains were exaſperated by exerciſe. But ſince the 
uſe of tar water, I find, though not a perfect recovery 
from my old and rooted illneſs, yet ſuch a gradual re- 
turn of health and eaſe, that I eſteem my haviug taken 
this medicine the greateſt of all temporal bleſſings, and 
am cuK“nced, that under provideace, I owe my lit 
to it. | 


ce | | . ( 103. 
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120. In: the diſtilling of turpentine and other bal- 
ams by a gentle heat, it hath been obſerved, that 
here riſeth firſt an acid ſpirit (») that will mix with 

ter; which ſpirit, except the fire be very gentle, is 
oft, This grateful acid ſpirit that firlt comes over, is, 
u a learned chymiſt and phyfician informs us, highly 
frigeratory, diuretic, ſudorific, balſamic or preſcrya» 
ive from putrefaction, excellent in nephtitic caſes, and 
br quenching thirſt. all which virtues are contained in 
ie cold infufion, which. draws forth from Tar only 
''s fine flower or quinteſſence, if I may fo ſay, or the 
ative vegetable ſpirit, together with a little volatile 
yl. 


* 2 10 

121. Tus diſtinguiſhing principle of all vegetables, 
- that whereon' their peculiar ſmell, taſte; and ſpecific 
for. yooperties depend, ſeems to be ſome extremely fine and 


ſudtile ſpirit, whoſe immediate vehicle is an exceeding; 
thin volatile oyl, which is it ſelf detained in a groſſer 
and more viſcid reſin or balſam, lodged in proper cells 


* in the bark and ſeeds, and moſt abounding in autumn 
ed s winter, after the crude juices have been taoroughly: 
5 the concocted,, ripened,” and. impregnated with ſolar light. 
ſho The ſpitit it (elf is by ſome ſuppoſed to be an oyl highly 
me. ſubtilized, ſo as to mix with water. But ſuch volatile 


oy] is not the ſpirit, but only it's vehicle. Since aro- 
matic oyls being long expoſed ta air, will loſe their 
- (+ WH Pecific ſmell and tate, which fly off with the ſpirit or: 
had © Axes without any ſenſible diminution of the; 
ih Wy ©” " Hh LT. ; 
ot 122. Tuosx volatile ſalts, that are ſet free and 
zue raiſed by a gentle heat, may juſtly be ſuppoſed eſſen- 
the WI ©! (a), and to have preexiſted in the vegetable: 
ey whereas the lixivial fixed ſalts obtained by the incine - 
re- vation of the ſubject, whoſe natural conſtituent parts 
ben have been altered or deſtroyed by the extreme force of 
and i fre, are by later chymiſts upon very good grounds, 
lie WY luppoſed not to have pre- exiſted herein; all. ſuch . ſalts 
appearing, from the experiments of ſignior Redi, nat 
1 12 4 K 
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to preſerve the virtues of the reſpective vegetable ſl, 
jects; and to be alike purgative and in an equal de. 
gree, whatſoever may be the ſhape of their point, 
whether ſharp or obtuſe. But although fixed or lixivi 
ous ſalts may not contain the original properties of the 
Jubje&t ; yet volatile ſalts raiſed by a ſlight heat from 
vegetables are allowed to preſerve their native virtues: 
and ſach ſalts are readily imbibed by water. 

123. Tux moſt volatile of the ſalts, and the mol 
attenuated part of the oyl, may be ſuppoſed the firſ 
and readieſt to impregnate a cold infuſion (c). And 
this will aſſiſt us to account for the virtues of tar water, 
"That volatile acid in vegetables, which reſiſts putre- 
ſaction and is their great preſervative, is detained in a 
fubtile oyl miſcible with water, which oyl is it ſelf 
impriſoned in the reſin or groſſer part of the tar, from 
which it is eaſily ſet free and obtained pure by cold 
water. f 

124. Tur mild native acids are obſerved more 
Kindly to work upon, and more thoroughly to diſſolve, 
metallic bodies, than the ſtrongeſt acid ſpirits produced 
by a vehement fire; and it ray be ſuſpected, they 
have the ſame advantage as a me.'icine. And as no 
acid, by the obſervation of ſome of the beſt chymilts, 
can be obtained from the ſubſtance of animals 
thoroughly aſſimilated, it ſhould follow, that the acids 
received into a healthy body muſt be quite ſubdued and 
changed by the vital powers: but it-is.eafier to ſubdue 
and aſſimilate (e) the gentler than the ſtronger acids. 

125. I an very ſenſible, that on ſuch -ſubjeCts ar- 
guments fall ſhort of evidence: and that mine fall ſhort 
even of what they might have been if I enjoyed better 
health, or thoſe opportunities of a learned commerce, 
from which I am cut off in this remote corner. I ſhall 
nevertheleſs go on as 1 have begun, and proceed by 
reaſon, by conjecture, and by authority, to caſt the 
beſt light I .can on the obſcure paths that lie in my 
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126. Sin Iſaac Newton, Boerhaave, and Homberg 
are all agreed, that the acid is a fine ſubtile ſubſtance, 

vading the whole terraqueous globe; which pro- 
dnceth divers kinds of bodies, as it is united to different 
ſubjects. This according to Homberg is the pure ſalt, 
ſalt the principle, in it ſelf ſimilar and uniform, but 
never found alone. And although this principle be 
called the ſalt. of the earth, yet it ſhould ſeem it may 


e ſub 
de 
oints, 
ixivi- 
of the 
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tues: 


mat more properly be called the ſalt of the air, ſince earth 
firſt on | up and lying fallow receives it from the air. 
And And it ſhould feem that this is the great principle of 
ater, Wi vegetation, derived into the earth from all forts of ma- 
utre- WW nures, as well as from the air. The acid is allowed ta 
in a be the cauſe of fermentation in all fermented liquors. 
ſelf BW Why therefore, may it not be ſuppoſed to ferment the 
rom earth, and to conſtitute that fine penetrating principle, 


old which introduces and aſſimilates the food of plants, and 
is ſo fugitive as to eſcape all the filtrations and perqui- 
fitions of the moſt nice obſervers ? 

127. Ir is the doctrine of Sir Ifiac Newton ard 
ced monſieur Homberg, that, as the watery acid is that 
hey which renders ſalt ſoluble in water, fo it is that ſame 
no which joined to the earthy part makes it a ſalt. Let 
its, it therefore be conſidered, that the organs () of 
als plants are tubes, the filling, unfolding, and diſtending 
ids whereof by liquors, doth conſtitute what is called the 
nd vegetation or growth of the plant. But earth it ſelf 
ue is not ſoluble in water, ſo as to form one vegetable 

fluid therewith. Therefore the particles of earth muſt 
u- be joined with a watery acid, that is, they muſt be- 
rt come ſalts in order to diſſolve in water; that ſo, in the 
er form df a vegetable juice, they may paſs through the 
e, ſtrainers and tubes of the root into the body of the plant, 
ll ſwelling and diftending it's parts and organs, that is, 
y Wh increafing it's bulk. Therefore the vegetable matter 
ie of the earth is in effect earth changed into ſalt. And 
Y to render earth fertile, is to cauſe many of its particles 

to aſſume a ſaline form. 
| E 2 128. Haxcs 
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128. Hzxct it is obſerved, there are more falts "Wh 


the root than in the bark, more ſalts in vegetable 
during the ſpring than in the autumn or winter, the 
crude ſaline juices being in the ſummer months parth 
evaropated, and partly ripened by the action and mix 
ture cf light. Hence alſo it appears, why the di 
viding of earth, ſo as to enlarge its ſurface, whereby 
it may admit more acid from the air, is of ſuch uſe in 
promoting vegetation. And why aſhes, lime, and 
burnt clay are found ſo profitable manures, fire b:ing 
in reality the acid, as is proved in the ſequel (a). Mail 
alſo and ſhells are uſeful, foraſmuch as thoſe alcaline 
bodies attract the acid, and raiſe an efferveſcence with 
it, thereby promoting a fermentation in the glebe. 
The excrements of animals and putrid vegetables do in 
like manner contribute to vegetation, by increaſing tie 
ſal:s of the earth. And where fallows are well broken, 
and lye long to receive the acid of the air into all their 
parts; This alone will be ſufficient to change many 
terrene particles into ſalts, and conſequently render 
them ſoluble in water, and therefore fit aliment for ve. 
getables. | 
129. Tae acid, faith Homberg, is always joined to 
ſome ſulphur, which determines it to this or that ſpe- 
cies, producieg different ſalts, as it is the vegetable, 
: bituminous, or metallique ſulphur. Even the alkaline, 
whether, volatile or lixivial falts, are ſuppoſed to be 
nothing but this ſame acid ſtrictly detained by oyl and 
earth, in ſpight of the extreme force of fire, which 
lodgeth in them, without being able to diſlodge ſome 
remains of the acid. | 
. 130. SALTs, according to fir Iſaac Newton, are 
dry earth and watery acid united by attraction, the 
acid rendering them ſoluble in water (F). He ſuppo- 
ſeth the watery acid to flow round the terreſtrial part 
as the ocean doth round the earth, being attracted 
; thereby, and compares each particle of ſalt, to a chaos 
whereof the innermoſt part is hard and earthy, bw 


(a) . 1127. 
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i farſace ſoft and watry. Whatever attracts and is at- 


tracted moſt ſtrongly, is an acid in his ſenſe. 

131, Ir ſeems impoſſible to determine the figures of 
particular ſalts. All acid ſolvents together with the 
diſſolved bodies are apt to ſhoot into certain figures. 
And the figures, in which the foſſil ſalts cryſtallize, - 
have been ſuppoſed the proper natural ſhapes of them 
and their acids. But Homberg hath clearly thewed 
the contrary ; foraſmuch as the ſame acid diſſolvirg 
different bodies, aſſumes different ſhapes. Spirit of 
nitre, for inſtance, having diſſolved copper ſhoots into 
hexagonal cryſtals ; the ſame having diſſolved iron, 
ſhoots into irregular ſquares ; and again, having diſ- 
ſolved filyer; forms thin cryſtals of a triangular figure. 

132. HomMBERG neverthe leſs holds in general, that 
2cids are ſhaped like daggers, and .alkalies like 
ſheaths: And that moving in the. ſame liquor, the 
daggers run into the ſheaths fitted to receive them, 
with ſuch violence as to raiſe that efferveſcence obſerved + 
in the mixture of acids and alkalies. But it ſeems very 
difficult to conceive, how, or why the mere conſigura- 
tion of daggers and ſheaths, floating in the ſame li- 
quor, ſhould cauſe the former to ruſh with ſuch- ve- 
hemence, and direct their points ſo aptly into tho later, 
any more than a parcel of ſpigots and foſſets floating 
E in the ſame water, ſhould ruth one into the 
other. | | | ; 
133. Ir ſhculd: ſeem rather, that the vehement at- 
traction which fir Iſaac Neu ton attributes to all acids, 
whereby he ſuppoſęth chem to ruſh towards, penetrate, 
ſhake, and divide the muſt ſolid bodies, and to fer- 
meut the liquid of vegetables, could better account for 
tis phænomenon. It is in this attraction, that fir 
Inaac placeth all their activity, and indeed it ſhould 
ſcem, the figures of ſalts were not of ſuch efficacy in 
producing their effects, as the ſttong active powers 
whereby they are agitated and do agitate other bodies, 
Eſpecially if it be true {what was before remark- 


ed) that lixivious falts are alike purga ive, whatever 
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acute or obtuſe. 


elaſſed by the difference of its ſulphure, whether mi- 
neral, vegetable, or animal. 


activity from the ſulphurs joined with them. From 
kinds and differences (g). Salt, water, oyl, and 


All the difference, according to the chymiſts, ariſeth 


wherein are contained, the peculiar flavour and odour, 


may be the ſhape of their angles, whether more or leb 


134. Six Iſaac Newton accounts for the watry 
acid's making earthy corpuſcles ſoluble in water, by 
ſuppoſing the acid to be a mean between earth and 
water, it's particles greater than thoſe of water, and 
lefs than thoſe of earth, and ſtrongly to attract both, 
But perhaps there is no neceflary reaſon, for ſuppoſing 
the parts of the acid groſſer than the parts of water, in 
order to produce this effect; may not this as well be 
accounted for, by giving them only a ſtrong attraQtion 
or cohefion with the bodies to which they are joined! 

135. Tus acid ſpirit or ſalt, that mighty inſtry- 
ment in the hand of nature, reſiding in the air, and 
diffuſed throughout that whole element, is diſcernible 
alſo in many parts of the earth, particularly in fol, 
ſuch as ſulphur, vitriol, and alum ;- it was already ob- 
ſerved from Homberg, that this acid is never found 
pure, but hath always ſulphur joined with it, and it 


136. SaLTs are vulgarly reckoned the moſt aQire 
of chymical principles. But Homberg derives all their 


which alſo, as hath been ſaid, he derives all their 


earth ſeem to be originally the ſame in all vegetable, 


from a ſpirit reſiding in the oy], called the Rector or 
Archæus. This is otherwiſe called by chymiſts, es 
grimum, or the native ſpirit, whereon depend, and 


the ſpecific qualities aud virtues of the plant. 

137. Tnzs native ſpirits or vegetable ſouls are all 
breathed or exhaled into the air, which ſeems the te- di 
ceptacle as well as ſource of all ſublunary forms, the 
great maſs or chaos which impacts and receives them. 
The air or atmoſphere that ſurrounds our earth contains 


a mixture of all the active volatile parts of che hole 


| | habitab's 
(gs) 129, 
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habitable world, that is of all vegetables, minerals 
and animals. Whatever perſpires, corrupts, or exhales 
impregnates the air; which, being acted upon by the 
ſolar fire, produceth within it ſelf all, forts of chymical 
operations, diſpenſing again thoſe falts and ſpirits in 
new generations, which it had received from putre- 


actions. 
133. Tux parpetual oſcillations of this elaſtic and 


reſtleſs element operate without ceaſing, on all things 


that have life, whether animal or vegetable, keeping 
their fibres, veſſels, and fluids in a motion always 
changing z as heat, cold, moiſture, dryneſs, and other 
cauſes alter tke elaſticity of the air. Which account, 
it muſt be owned, for many effects. But there are 
many more which muſt be derived from other prin- 


ciples or qualities in the air. Thus iron and copper 
are corroded and gather ruſt in the air, and bodies of 


all ſorts are diſſolved or corrupted, which fheweth an 
acid to abound and diffuſe it ſelf throughout the air. 


189. Br this ſame air fire is kindled, the lamp of 


life preſerved, reſpiration, digeſtion, nutrition, the 
pulſe of the heart and motion of all the muſcles ſeem. $0 
be performed. Air therefore is a general agent, not 
only exerting it's own, but calling forth-the qualities or 
powers of all other bodies, by a diviſion, comminution, 
and agitation of their particles, cauſing them to fly off 
and become volatile and active. 

140. Nor nine ferments, vegetates, or putreſies 
without air, which operates with all the virtues of the 
bodies included in it; that is, of all nature; there be- 
ing no drug, ſalutary or poiſonous, whole virtues are 
not breathed into the air. The air therefore is an 
active maſs of numberleſs different principles, the gene- 
ral ſource of corruption and generation; on one hand 
dividing, abrading, and carrying off the particles of 
bodies, that is, corrupting or diflolving them; on the 
ether, producing new ones into being ; deſtroying and 
bellowing forms without. intermiſſion, £4 
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141. Tus ſeeds of things ſeem to lye latent in 
air, ready to appear and produce their Kind, wheney 
they light on a proper matrix. The extremely ſn 
ſeeds of fern, moſſes, muſhrooms, and ſome other play 

are concealed and wafted about in the air, every 

. Whereaf ſeems replete with ſeeds of one kind or othy 
The whole atmoſphere ſeems alive. There is rz 

' whete acid to corrode, and ſeed to engender. Iron xi 
ruſt, and mold will grow in all places. Virgin ein 
becomes fertile, crops of new plants ever and an 

ſhew themſelves, all which demonſtrates the air to 

a common ſeminary and recepticle of all vivihi ann 
principles. 

142. An may allo be ſaid to be the ſeminary; 

minerals and metals, as it is of vegetables. Mr. Boy 
informs us, that the exhauſted ores of tin and iron 
ing expoſed to the air become again impregnated vi err 
metal, and that ore of alum having loſt it's ſalt nc 

covers it after the ſame manner. And numberleſ i 

| ſtances there are of ſalts produced by the air, that u 

collection or treaſury of active principles, from wii lar 

all ſublunary bodies ſeem to derive their forms, u 

on which animals depend for their life and breath 

143. Tua there is ſome latent vivifying ſpirit (Wſproy 

rſed throughout the air common experience ſlieweuiſ ves 
inſomuch as it is neceſſary both to vegetables and uon 
mals (2) whether terreſtrial or aquatic, neither bea 
inſects, birds nor fiſhes being able to ſubſiſt without rot. 
air. Nor doth all air ſuffice, there being ſome quali 
or ingredient,, of which when air is deprived, it em 
cometh unfit to maintain either life or flame. And Hf a 
even though the air ſhould retain it's elaſticih git 
Which, by the bye, is an argument that air dot lſ 
* _a& only as an antagoniſt to the intercoſtal muſda each 
It hath both that and many other uſes. It gives a6 liver 

- preſerves a proper tone to the veſſels: This cud 

.fuid promotes all ſecretions; it's oſcillations kee Nor 

every part in mation: it peryades and actuates Map i 

Whole animal ſyſtein, producing great variety 1 (1 
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Fefts, and even oppoſite in different parts, cooling at 


he ſame time and heating, diſtending and contracting, 
apulating and reſolving, giving and taking, ſuſtain- 
vg life and impairing it, preſſing without and expand- 
ng within, abrading ſome parts, at the ſame time in- 
inuating and ſupplying others, producing various vi- 
rations in the fibres, and ferments in the Aluids; all 
hich muſt needs enſue from ſuch a ſubtile, active, he- 
erogeneous and elaſtic fluid. | 
144. Bur there is, as we. before obſerved, ſome 
ne quality or ingredient in the air, on which life more 
mmediately and principally depends, What that is, 
hough men are not agreed, yet it is agreed it muſt be 
he thing that ſupports the vital and the common 
lame; it being found that when air, by often breath- 
ng in it, is become unfit for the one, it will no longer 
erve for the other. The like is obſervable in poi- 
onous damps or ſteams, wherein flame cannot be 
indled. As is evident in the Grotto de] cane near 
aples. And here it occurs, to recommend the 
plunging them in cold water, as an experiment to be 
ied on perſons affected by breathing a poiſonous va- 
our in old vaults, mines, deep holes or cavities under 
ound. Which, I am apt to think, might fave the 
vel lives of ſeveral, by what I have ſeen practiſed on a dog 


H envulſed and in all appearance dead, but inſtantly re- 
ein ving on being taken out of the above-mentioned 


proto and thrown into a lake adjacent. 

145. Alx, the general menſtruum and ſeminary, 
eemeth to be only an aggregate of the volatile parts 
ff all natural beings, which variouſly combined and 
gitated produceth many various effects. Small par- 
cles in a near and cloſe ſituation ſtrongly act upon 
ach other, attracting, repelling, vibrating. Hence 
divers fermentations, and all the variety of meteors, 
tempeſts, and concuſſions both of earth and firmament. 
Nor is the microcoſm leſs affected thereby. Being pent 
up in the viſcera, veſſels, and membranes of the bo- 
dy, by it's falts, ſulphurs, and elaſtic power, it en- 

| genders 
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genders cholics, ſpaſms, hiſteric diſorders and the 
maladies. 

146. Tux ſpecific quality of air is taken to be perm | 
nent elaſticity. Mr. Boyle is expreſly of this opinion. A 
yet, whether there be any ſuch thing as permanently RP"! 
elaſtic air may be doubted, there being many thing 
which ſeem to rob the air of this quality, or at leu. 
leſſen and ſuſpend it's exertion, The ſalts and ſulphur, 
for inſtance, that float in the air abate much of ii} 
* "elaſticity by their attraction. 

147. Ureon the whole it is manifeſt, that air is no 
diſtinct element, but a maſs or mixture of things the the 
moſt heterogeneous and even oppoſite to each other (=) 
which become air, by acquiring an elaſticity and vol 
tility from the attraction of fome active, ſubtile ſcb- 
Nance ; whether it be called fire, æther, light, or the 
vital ſpirit of the world; in like manner as the pu- 
ticles of antimony, of themſelves not volatile, are cat 
ried off in ſublimation and rendered volatile, by c 
' befing with the particles of ſal ammoniac. But afiin 
and reaction being equal, the ſpring of this ztherel 
ſpirit is diminiſhed by being imparted. It's velocity 
and ſubtility are alſo leſs, from it's being mixed wid 
groſſer particles. Hence ſound moves flower tha 
light, as mud than water. ' 

148. WHETHER air be only freed and fixed, or ge. 
nerated and deſtroyed, it is certain that air begins and 
ceaſes to exert or ſhew it ſelf. Much by experimen | 
ſeems to be generated, not only from animals, fruit, fr! 
and vegetables, but alſo from hard bodies. And it l þ 
obſerved by fir Iſaac Newton, that air produced from” 
hard bodies is moſt elaſtic. The tranſmutation of ele 
ments, each into other, hath been anciently held. l. 
Plutarch we find it was the opinion of Heraclitus 
that the death of fire was a birth to air, and the death 
of air a birth to water. This opinion is alſo mar h 
rained by fir Iſaac Newton. Though it may be qui ge 
tioned, whether what is thought a change be not only 
a diſguiſe. | 
2 349. Firs 
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149. Fizz ſeems the moſt elaſtic and expanſive of 
| bodies, It communicates this quality to moiſt ya- 
zurs and dry exhalations, when it heats and agitates 


rms: t : . 
Ani eir parts, cohering cloſely with them, overcoming 
their former mutual attraction, and cauſing them, in- 
* cad thereof, reciprocally to repell each other and fly 


under, with a force proportionable to that wheres 
ith they had cohered. 

150. THEREFORE in air we may conceive two 
arts, the one more groſs which was raiſed and car- 
ied off from the bodies of this terraqueous maſs : the 
ther a fine ſubtile ſpirit by means whereof, the for- 
zer is rendered volatile and elaſtic. Together they 
ompoſe a medium, whoſe elaſticity is leſs than that of 
ure zther, fire, or ſpirit, in proportion to the quan- 
ity of ſalts, vapours, and heterogeneous particles 
ontained therein. Hence it follows, that there is no 
ch thing as pure ſimple element of air. It follows 
ſo that on the higheſt mountains, air ſhould be more 
are than in proportion to the vulgar rule, of the 
paces being reciprocally as the preſſures : and ſo in 
a it is aid to have been found, by the Gentlemen of 
he Freach Academy of Sciences. | 

151. ETHER, fire, or ſpirit being attracted and 
logged by heterogeneous particles becometh leſs active: 
dd the particles cohering with thoſe of æther, become 
nore ative than before. Air therefore is a maſs of 
rious particles, abraded and ſublimated from wet and 
ry bodies of all ſorts, cohering with particles of æther: 
e whole permeated by pure ztker, or light, or fire: 
or theſe words are uſed promiſcuouſly by ancient phi- 
plophers, © 
152. Tuts æther or pure inviſible fire, the moſt ſub- 
le and elaſtic of all bodies, ſeems to pervade and ex- 
jand it ſelf throughout the whole univerſe. If air be 
ie imediate agent or inſtrument in natural things, it 
the pure invifible fire that is the firſt natural mover 
r ſpring, from whence the air derives it's power ( @ ). 


(a) 139, 149, 151. 
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This mighey agent is every where at hand, read 
a e n action, if Joe reſtrained and „ : 
with the greateſt wiſdom. Being always reſtleſs and i 
motion, it aCtuates and enlivens the whole viſible mas 

ip equally fitted to produce and to deſtroy, diſtinguital 
the various ſtages of nature, and keeps up the pere 
tual round of generations and corruptions, pregnaui 
with forms which it conſtantly ſends forth and reſort, ior: 
80 quick in it's motions, ſo ſubtile and netrating in ; 
it's hature, ſo extenſive in it's effects, it ſeemetl no off 
ther than the vegetative ſoul or vital ſpirit of M 


world. e eee 

153. Taz animal ſpirit in man is the inſtrumen 
or phyſical cauſe both of ſenſe. and motion. To ſ 
pole ſenſe in the world, would be groſs and unwarran 
ed. But locomotive faculties are evident in all i 
parts. The Pythogoreans, Platoniſts, and Stoics hell 
the world to be an animal. Though ſome of theallf 
have choſen to conſider it as a vegetable. Hover 
the phenomena and effects do plainly ſhew there is aff 
ſpirit that moves, and a mind or providence that pt 
es This providence, Plutarch faith, was thought 
to be in regard to the world, what the ſoul is in regut 
ty man. | he ) ; 3 * | 

154. Tux order and"counſe of things, and the er 
periments' we daily make, ſhew there is a mind lt 
governs and actuates this mundane ſyſtem,” as the pro 
per real agent and cauſe. Aud that the inferior init 
mental cauſe is pare æther, fire, or the fubſtance d 
light (4) which is applied and determined by an infoitt 
mind in the macrocoſm or univerſe, with unlimitel 
power, and according to ſtated rules; as it is in tit 
microcoſm with limited power and fill by the humane 
mind. We have no proof, either from experiment ech 
reaſon, of any other agent or efficient cauſe than mind 
or ſpirit When therefore we ſpeak of corporcal 2 
ents or corporeal Cxuſes, this is to be underfiood in 1 
erent, ſubordinate, and improper ſenſe. 


(c) 29, 37, 136, 149. - 
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155. Tae principles whereof a thing is compound- 
, the inſtrument uſed in it's production, and the end 
Wor which it was intended, are all in vulgar uſe termed 
Ws, though none of them be ſtrictly ſpeaking agent 
Wr ficient. There is not any proof that an extended 
orporeal or mechanical cauſe doth really and properly 
a, even motion it ſelf being in truth a paſſion, Theres 
ee though we ſpeak of this fiery ſubſtance as acting, 
et it is to be underſtood only as a mean or inſtrument, 
Which indeed is the caſe of all mechanical cauſes what- 
erer. They are nevertheleſs fometimes termed a- 
ent and cauſes, although they are by no means active 
Wn a ſtrict and proper ſignification. When, therefore, 
Worce, power, virtue, or action are mentioned as ſub- 
ung in an extended and corporeal or mechanical be» 
g, this is not to be taken in a true genuine and real, 
Wu only in a groſs and popular ſenſe, which ſticks in 
Wppcarances, and doth not analyſe things to their firit 
Wrinciples. In compliance with eſtabliſhed language 
Wand the uſe of the world, we muſt employ the popular 
urrent phraſe. But then in regard to truth we ought 
> diſtinguiſh it's meaning. It may ſuffice to have 
ade this declaration once for all, in order to avoid 
niſtakes. | 
156. Tas calidum innatum, the vital flame, or ani- 
al ſpirit in man is ſuppoſed the cauſe ot all motions, 
n the ſeveral parts of his body, whether voluntary or 
jatural, That it is the inſtrument, by means whereof 
e mind exerts and manifeſts herſelf in the motions of 


, he body. In the ſame ſenſe may not fire be ſaid to 
nelle force, to operate, and agitate the whole ſyſtem 
* ff the world, which is held together and informed by 


ne preſiding mind, ard animated throughout by one 
nd the ſame fiery ſubſtance, as an inſtrumental and 
nechanical agent, not as a primary real efficient? 

157. Tuis pure ſpirit or inviſible fire is ever ready 
0 exert and ſliew itlelf in it's effects (4). cheriſhing, 
eat ng, fermenting, diſſolving, ſhining and operating 
n various manners, u hete a ſubject offers to employ » 
letermine it's force. It i; preſent in all parts of th: 
(4) 152. F earth 
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earth and firmament, though perhaps latent and unch 
ſerved, till ſome accident produceth it into act, au 
renders it viſible in it's effects. 
158. THEKE is no effect in nature, great, marye, 
lous, or terrible but proceeds from fire, that diffuſe 
and active principle, which at the ſame time that f 
ſhakes the earth and heavens, will enter, divide, and 
diſſolve the ſmalleſt, cloſeſt, and moſt compacted bodie, 
In remote cavities of the earth it remains quiet, til 
perhaps an accidental ſpark from the collifion of or 
ſtone againſt another kindles an exhalation, that gin 
birth to an earthquake or tempeſt, which ſplits mou. 
tains or overturns cities. This ſame fire ſtands unſeen 
in the focus of a burning glaſs, till ſubjects for it to ad 
upon come in it's way, when it is found to melt, ci. 
.Cine, or vitrify the hardeſt bodies, 
159. No eye could ever hitherto diſcern, and n 
ſenſe perceive, the animal ſpirit in a human body, 0 
therwiſe than from it's effects. The ſame may be fail 
of pure fire, or the ſpirit of the univerſe, which ö 
perceived only by means of ſome other bodies, 0 
which it operates or with which it is joined. What 
the Chy miſts ſay, of pure acid's being never found a 
Tone, might as well be ſaid of pure fire. 
160. Tus mind of man acts by an inſtrument ne. 
ceſſarily. The 20 nysporincr, or mind preſiding in 
the world, acts by an inſtrument freely. Without in- 
ſtrumental and ſecond cauſes, there could be no regula 
courſe of nature. And without a regular courſe, 1 
ture could never be underſtood, Mankind muſt always 
be at a loſs, not knowing what to expect, or how to 
govern themſelves, or direct their actions for the ob- 
taining of any end. Therefore in the government of 
the world phyſical agents, improperly ſo called, or me 
chanical, or ſecond cauſes, or natural cauſes,. or inſtru 
ments, are neceſſary to aſſiſt, not the Governor, but tit 
.governed. 

161. In the humane body the mind orders and 
moves the limbs: but the animal ſpirit is ſuppoſed the 
immediate phyſical cauſe of their Motion. So lber 
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Wn the mundane ſyſtem, a mind preſides, but the im- 

Waediate, mechanical, or inſtrumental cauſe, that moves 

5 r animates all it's parts, is the pure elementary fire or 

Wpoiric of the world. The more fine and ſubtile part or 

" N pirit is ſuppoſed to receive the impieflions of the firit 
* ' 

; rover, and communicate them to the groſſer ſenſible 


an; Parts of this world. Motion, though in metaphy ſical 
ie MF izour and-truth a paſſion or mere effect, yet, in phy- 
i cs paſſeth ſor an action. And by this action all effects 
eee ſuppoſed to be produced. Hence the various com- 
ines unications, determinations, accelerations of motion 


onſtitute the laws of nature, 

162. Tus pure æther or inviſivle fire contains parts 
different Kinds, that are impreſſed with different for- 
es, or ſubjected to different laws of motion, attraction, 
epulſion and expanſion, and endued with divers diſtinct 
Wabitudes towards other bodies. Theſe ſeem to conititute 
Whe many various qualities (e), virtues, flavours, od ours, 
Wnd colours, which diſtinguiſh natural productions. 
W' he different modes of cohæſion, attraQion, repulſion 
und motion, appear to be the ſource from whence the 
Wpeciſic properties are derived, rather than different 
Whapes or figures. This as hath been already obſerved, 
weems confirmed by the experiment of fixed ſalts ope- 
ating one way, notwithſtanding the difference of their 
Ingles. The original particles productive of odours, 
lavours, and other properties. as well as of colours, 
re, one may ſuſpect, all contained and blended toge- 
her in that univerſal and original ſeminary of pure e- 


| 
I 
5 


boy ementary fire; from which — are diverſly ſeparated 
7 to d attrated, by the various ſubjects of the animal, 

oþ. Pegetable, and mineral kingdoms; which thereby be- 
: of Pome claſſed into kinds, and endued with thoſe diſtin 


properties, which continue till their ſeveral forms, or 
yy proportions of fire return into the common 


$. 
163. As the ſoul acts immediately on pure fire, fo 
pure fire operates immediately on air. that is, the a- 


| the {F"alons of all terreſtial things being rendered volatile 
wile | F 2 and 
10 
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and elaſt e by fire (7), and at the ſame time leſſenig 
the volatility and expanſive force of the fire, wu 
Particles they attract and adhere to (4), there is pf n 
duced a new fluid, more volatile than water or ear 
and more fixed than fire. Therefore the virtues andy. 
perations imputed to air, mult be ultimately attribud 
to fire, as that which imparts activity to air it ſelf, 

164. Tur element of ztherial fire or light ſeems u ent 
comprehend, in a mixed ftate, the feeds, the natun : 
cauſes and forms (g) of all ſublunary things. Ti 
groſſer bodies ſeparate, attract, and repell the ſcven 
conſtituent particles of that heterogeneous element; whic 
being parted from the common maſs, make diſtin «(if 
ſences, producing and combining together ſuch qual: 
ties and properties, as are peculiar to the ſeveral ſub 
Jets, and thence often extraRed in eſfential oyls or ods 
riferous waters, from whence they exhale into the opzt 
air, and return into their original element. 

165. Blve, red, yellow, and other colours, bai 
been diſcovered by Sir Iſaac Newton io depend on tit 
parted raies or particles of light. And in like manne: if 
a particulour odour or flavour, ſeemeth to depend a 
peculiar particles of light or fire (); as appears fron 
heats being neceſſary to all vegetation whatſoever, anl 
from the extreme minuteneſs and vclatility of thoſe e 
getable ſouls or forms, flying off from the ſuby:t 
without any ſenſible diminution of their weight. Thet 
particles blended in one common ocean, ſhould ſeem 9 
conceal the diſtin forms, but, parted and attracted by 
proper ſubjects, diſcloſe or produce them. As the pi * 
ticles of light which when ſeparated, form diſtinct c 
loure, being blended are loſt in one uniform appear 
ance. 

166. AGcRERABLY thereto, an ætherial ſubſtance 0! 
fire was ſuppoſed by Heraclitus to be the ſeed of ttt 
generation of all things, or that from which all thing 
drew their original. The Stoics alſo taught, that 21 Homer 
| ſubſtance was originally fire, and ſhould return to fre: Wl 


that an active ſubtile fire was diſſuſed or expanded * 
0 
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„nt the whole univerſe; the ſeveral parts whereof were 
„ Produced, ſuſtained, and held together by it's force. 
| nd it was the opinion of the Pythagoreans, as Laer- 
. informs us, that Heat or Fire was the principle of 
e animating the whole ſyſtem, and penetrating all 
e elements (a). The Platoniſts too, as well as the 
thagoreans, held fire to be the immediate natural a- 
Sent, or animal ſpirit; to cheriſh, to warm, to heat, 
> enlighten, to vegetate, to produce the digeſtions, 
irculations, ſecretions, and organical motions in all 
ving bodies, vegetable or animal, being effects of that 
ement, which, as it actuates the macrocoſm, ſo it a- 
\ Fimates the microcoſm. In the Timæus of Plato, there 
MS ſuppoſed ſomething like a net of fre, and raies of 
uin a humane body. Doth not this ſeem to mean 
he animal ſpirit, flowing, or rather darting through 
* e nerves? f 
e 167. AccorpinG to the Peripatetics, the form of 
eaven, or the fiery zthereal ſubſtance, contains the 
rms of all inferior beings (e). It may be ſaid to teem 
With forms, and impart hem to ſubjects fitted to receive 
em. The vital force thereof in the Peripatetic ſenſe 
2 


l to all, but diverſly received according to the 
nl verſity of the ſubjects. So all colours are virtually 
„ ondained in the light; but their actual diſtinctions of 
10 Niue, red, yellow, and*the reſt, depend on the differ- 
6 E-<* of the objects which. it illuſtrates. Ariſtotle in 
Die book de mundo, ſuppoſeth a certain fifth eflence, an 


10 W:therial nature unchangeable and impaſſive; and next 
par Jn order a ſubtile, flaming ſubſtance, lighted up, or ſet 


„fre by that =tberial and divine nature. He ſup- 
Poſeth, indeed, that God is in heaven, but that his 
Power, or a force derived from him, doth aQuate and 
+ i ewade the univerſe, | 
| 168. Ir we may credit Plutarch, Empedocles 
hought æther or heat to be Jupiter, cher by the 
cient philoſophers was uſed to ſigniſy — 
e: emetimes fire and ſometimes air. For they diſtiugui 
vo ſorts of air, Plato in the Timæus ſpcaking of air 
. 55 - | - yh 
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faith there are two kinds, the one more fine and ſubtils 
called zther, the other more groſs and replete with a 
pours! This zther or purer medium ſeems to have bee 
the air or principle, from which all things according ty 
Anaximenes derived their birth, and into which they 

were back again reſolved at their death. Hypocrata iſ 
in his treatiſe 4e diæta, ſpeaketh of a fire pure and in 
viſible; and this fire, according to him, is that which i 
ſtirring and giving movement to all things cauſes then 
to appear, or, as he ſtyles it, come into evidence, uu 
is to exiſt, every one in it's time and according to it) 
deſtiny. | | 
4 TH1s pure fire, zther, or ſubſtance of ligh, WW 
was accounted in itſelf inviſible and imperceptible ts 
all our ſenſes, being perceived only by it's effects, ſuch 
as heat, flame, and rarefaction To which we miy 
add, that the moderns pretend farther to have perceir- if 
ed it by weight, inaſmuch as the aromatic oyls which i 
moſt abound with fire, as being the moſt readily and 
vehemently enflamed, are above all others the heavieſ. 
And by an experiment of Mr, Homberg's, four ounce 
of regulus of antimony, being calcined by a burning 
glaſs for an hour together, were found to have imbibed 
and fixed ſeven drams of the ſubſtance of light. 
170. SUCH is the rarefying and expanſive force of 
this element, as to produce in àn inſtant of time the 
greateſt and moſt ſtupendous effects: a ſufficient prod 
not only of the power of fire, but alſo of. the wiſdom 
with which it is managed, and witheld from burſting 
forth every moment to the utter ravage and deſtrudion 
of all things. And it is very remarkable, that thi 
ſame element, ſo fierce and deſtrutive, ſhould yet be 
ſo varioufly tempered and applied, as to be withal the 
ſalutary warmth, the genial, cheriſhing, and vital flame 
of all living creatures. It is not therefore to be wol 
dered that Ariſtotle thought, the heat of a living body 
to be ſomewhat divine and celeſtia}, derived: from that 
pure. æther to which he ſuppoſed the incorporeal deity 
(;e/58y id os) to be immediately united, or on which 

he ſuppoſed it immediately to act, 

43 5 PETE 171, Tis 
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171. Tur Platoniſts held that intelle& reſided in 
aul, and ſoul in an ætherial vehicle. And that as the 
dul was a middle nature reconciling Intellect with 
Ether, ſo Ether was another middle nature, which 
Neconciled and connected the ſoul with groſſer bodies 

4). Galen likewiſe taught that, admitting the ſoul to 
We incorporeal, it hath for it's immediate tegument or 
Wchicle a body of zther or fire, by the intervention 

yhereof it moveth other bodies and is mutually af. 
Weed by them, This interior cloathing was ſuppoſed 
) remain upon the ſoul, not only after death, but af. 
Ser the moſt perfect purgation, which in length of 


oh, me according to the followers of Plato and Pythago- 
e to ſas cleanſed the ſoul, | 

ſuc — parumgue reliquit 
mo ſenſum atque aurdi finplicis ignem. 


his tunicle of the ſoul, whether it be called pure 
tber, or luciform vehicle, or animal ſpirit ſeemeth 
be that which moves and acts upon the groſs organs, 
it is determined by the ſoul from which it immedi- 
tely receives impreſſion, and in which the moving 
pree truly and properly reſides, Some moderns have 

jought fit to deride all that is (aid of ztherial vehicles, 
mere jargon or words without a meaning. But they 


e of Would have conſidered, that all ſpeech concerning the 
the Pu! is altogether, or for the moſt part, metaphorical ; 
rod nd that, agreeably thereunto, Plato ſpeaketh of the 
Jon ind or ſoul, as a driver that guides and governs a 


hariot, which is, not unfitly, Ryled *auyoridts a 
ciform zthereal vehicle or o;nuz, terms expreſſive: 
f the purity, lightneſs, ſubtilty and mobility of that 


t bee cæleſtial nature, in which the ſoul immediately re- 
| the Nees and operates. 

lame 172. Ir was a tenet of the Stoics that the world 
wor- a an animal, and that providence anfwered to the 
body aſonable ſou] in man. But then the providence or 


ind was ſuppoled by them, to be immediately reſident 
preſent in fire, to dwell therein, and to act thereby. 
| Briefy, 
(4) 152, 154. 
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* Briefly, they conceived God to be an intellectual uy 
fiery ſpirit, Ty#vpa vocedy Kai mupad'ss. Therese 
though they looked on fire A ) as the 73 Wy £ αẽ,j 
or governing principle of the world; yet it was ty 
ſimply fire, but animated with a mind. 

173. SUCH are the bright and lively fignatures a 
a divine mind, operating and diſplaying it ſelf in fn 
and ligbt throughout the world, that as Ariſtotle ch 
ſerves in his book Je mundo, all things ſeem full « 
divinities, whoſe apparitions on all fides ftrike an 
dazzle our eyes. And it muſt be owned the chie 
Philoſophers and wiſe men of antiquity, how much ( 
ever they attributed to ſecond cauſes and the force a 
fire, yet they ſuppoſed a mind or intelle& always u. 


n re Ie oF 


ſident therein, active or provident, reſtraining it's ſo i 


and directing it's operations. 


174. Tuus Hippocrates in his treatiſe, de dia, 


ſpeaks of a ſtrong but inviſible fire (g), that rules al 
things without noiſe. Herein, ſaith he, refides foul 
- underſtanding, prudence, growth, motion, diminuticr, 
change, fleep and waking. This is what governs al 
things, and is never in repoſe. And the fame auther 
in bis tract, de carnibus, after a ſerious preface ſetting 
forth that he is about to declare his own opinion, ex 
eſſeth it in theſe terms, That which we call heat 
Nen appears to me ſomething immortal, which un- 
derſtands all things, which fees and knows both whit 
is preſent and what is to come. | 
175. This ſame heat is alſo what Hippocrates call 
nature, the author of life and death, good and evil, 
It is farther to be noted of this heat, that he makeld 
it the object of no ſenſe. It is that oecult, univerſal 
nature, and inward inviſible force, which actuates and 
ahimates the whole world, and was -worſhip'd by tbe 
ancients under the name of Saturn; which Voſiu 
judges not improbably to be derived from the Hevrev 
word Satar, to lye hidden or concealed. And wha 
hath been delivered by Hippocrates, agrees with the 
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ations of other philoſophers : Heraclitus, (5) for in- 
nce, who held fire to be the principle and cauſe of 
e generation of all things, did not mean thereby an 
W2rimate element, but, as he termed it, Tvy dei, 
Wn cverliving fire. 


ures (BG 176. TuroPHRAsTUs, in his book, de igne, diſ- 
in fin nguiſheth between heat and fire. The firſt he conſi - 
le cb ers as a principle or cauſe, not that which appeareth 
ulla ſenſe as a paſſion or accident exiſting in a ſubjeR, 
e ad which is in truth the effect of that unſcen prin- 
eb ole. Aod it is remarkable, that he refers the treat- 
ch (6 j g of this invifible fire or heat, to the inv<ſtigation of 
re de fiſt cauſes. Fire, the principle, is neither gene- 


ed nor deſtroyed, is every where and always preſent 


Wa) : while it's effects in different times and places 
Whew themſelves more or leſs, and are very various, 
ft and cheriſhing, or violent and deſtruftive, terrible 
r agreeable, conveying good and evil, growth and 
Wecay, life and death, throughout the mundane 
Wy ſem. 1 a 
177, Ir is allowed by all, that the Greeks derived 
nen of their philoſophy from the Eaſtern nations. 
ind Heraclitus is thought by ſome to have drawn his 
principles from Orpheus, as Orpheus did from the 
Egyptians; or, as others write, he had been auditor 
ff Hippaſus a Pythagorean, who held the ſame no- 
in of fire, and might have derived it from Ægypt by 
us maſter Pythagoras, who had traveled into Egypt, 
nd been inſtructed by the Sages of that nation. One of 
noſe tenets it was, that fire was the principle of all 
tion ; which is agreeable to the do&rine of the Stoics, 
hat the whole of things is adminiſtred by a fiery intel- 
ectual Spirit. In the Aſclepian Dialogue, we find 
his notion, that all parts of the world vegetate by a 
ine ſubtil æther, which acts as an engine or inſtrument, 
ubject to the will of the ſupreme God. 

178. As the Platoniſts held intellect to be lodged in 
oul, and foul in ether (5); ſo it paſſeth for a doc- 


| trine 
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trine of Triſmegiſtus in the Pimander, that mind! 
cloathed by ſoul, and ſoul by ſpirit. Therefore as 1,8 
animal ipirit of man, being ſubtil and luminous, is (if 
immediate tegument of the human ſou], or that when 
in and whereby ſhe acts; even ſo the ſpirit of 
World, that active fiery æthereal ſubſtance of Liu 
that permeates and animates the whole ſyſtem, is y 
poſed to cloath the ſoul, which-cloaths the mind ii 
the univerſe. 4% ' 
179. Tas Magi likewiſe ſaid of God, that he hu 
light for his body and truth for his ſoul. And in wil 
Chaldaic oracles, all things are ſuppoſed to be gi 
verned by a be yoseoy or intellectual fire. And in 
ſame oracles, the creative mind is ſaid to be clothe 
with fire. earz/42v0; Tverrve Which oriental redupli 
cation of the word fire ſeems to imply the extreme py 
rity and force thereof, Thus alſo in the Pſalay 
Thou art cloathed with light as with a garmeat 
Where, the word rendered light might have been re 
der'd fire, the Hebrew letters being the ſame wit 
thoſe in the word which ſignifies fire, all the differenc 
being in the pointing, which is juſtly counted a late 
invention. That other ſcripture ſentence is remark 
able: who maketh his miniſters a flaming fir: 
which might, perhaps, be rendered more agreeably i 
the context, as well as conſiſtently with the Heben, 
| after this manner: who maketh flaming fire his mi 
niſters : and the whole might run thus: who maketl 
the winds his meſſengers, and flaming fire his miniſter, 
180. A vor io of ſomething divine in Fire, at 
mating the whole world, and ordering it's ſeven 
parts, was a tenet of very general extent (c) being 
embraced in the moſt diftant times and places, eret 
among the Chineſe themſelves ; who male tien, æther, 
or heaven, the ſovereign principle or cauſe of il 
things, and teach that the celeſtial virtue, by then 
called li, when joined to corporeal ſubſtance, dot 


faſhion, 
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Wien, diſtinguiſh, and ſpecificate all natural bein 

15 f of the Chineſe ſeems. to anſwer the r 
peripatetics. And both bear anology to the fore- 
Wing philoſophy of Fire. | 

W 13. Tas Heaven is ſuppoſed pregnant with vir- 
and forms, which conſtitate and diſcriminate the 
Loos ſpecies of things. And we have more than 
Nee obſerved, that, as the light, fre, or celeſtial 
ber, being parted by refracting or reflecting bodies, 


UE luceth variety of colours; even ſo, that ſame a 
wy rently uniform ſubſtance being parted and ſecreted 
Ly we attrafting and repelling powers of the divers ſe- 


etory ducts of plants and animals, that is, by natural 
ymiſtry, produceth or imparteth the various ſpecific 
Woperties of natural bodies. Whence the taſtes and 
urs and medicinal virtues fo various in vegetables. 
182. Tus tien is conſidered and adored by the 
ned Chineſe, as living and intelligent æther, the 
ny of the Chaldzans and the Stoics. And the 
ſhip of things celeſtial, the Sun and Stars, among 
e Eallerm nations leſs remote, was on account of their 
ry nature, their heat and light, and the influence 

Upon theſe accpwits, the Sun was looked 


= | by the Greek Theologers as the ſpirit of the world, 
* dd the power of the world. The cleanſing quality, 
; "i light and heat of fire are natural ſymbols of purity, 
bed nowledge, and power, or if I may ſo ſay, the things 
n mielves ſo far as they are perceptible to our ſenſes, 


rin thee ſame ſenſe as motion is ſaid to be action. 
ccordingly, we find a religious regard was paid to 
e, both by Greeks and Romans, and indeed by moſt, 
not all, the nations of the world. | 

183. Tux worſhip of Veſta at Rome was, in truth, 
ie worſhip of Fire. | | | 


- Nec tu aliud V:flam quam vivam intellige flammam, 
Joh uth Ovid in his Faſti. And as in old Rome the 


ernal Fire was religiouſly kept by virgins, ſo in 
preece, particularly at Delphi and Athens, it was 
Ppt by widows. It is, well known that Vulcan or 
re was worſhiped with great diſtinction by the 

1 Egyptians, 
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Egyptians. The Zabii or Sabeans are alſo knowny 
have been worſhippers of Fire. It appears too fra 
the Chaldean aracles, that Fire was regarded a «if 
vine by the ſages of that nation. And it is ſup 
that Ur of the Chaldzans was fo called from the Hf 
brew word ſignifying fire, becauſe fire was publich 
worſhiped in that city. That a religious worſhip w 
paid to fire by the ancient Perſians and their Magi! 
atteſted by all antiquity. And the ſect of Perſe 
or old Gentiles, of whom there are confiderable 3 
mains at this day both in the Mogols country adi 
Perſia, doth teſtify the ſame.  — 

184. IT. doth not ſeem that their proftrations h 
fore the perpetual fires, preſerved witli great care i 
their Pyreia, or fire temples, were merely a civil u 
ſpet, as Dr. Hyde would have it thought. 4. 
though he brings good proof that they do not invile 
the Fre on their altars, or pray to it, or call it Gol: 

and that they acknowledge a ſupreme inviſible dein 
Civil reſpects are paid to things as related to cin 
wer: but ſuch relation doth not appear in the pre 

t caſe, - It ſhou'd ſeem therefore, that they worky 

God as preſent in the fire, which they worſhip « 
reverence,' not ultimately or: for it ſelf, but relative 
to the ſepreme being. Which it is not unlikely wa 
elſewhere the caſe at firſt 3» though the practice d 
men, eſpecially of the vulgar; might in length of tine 
degenerate from the original inſtitution, and reſt in tis 
object of ſenſe. | e in oh? 11 257 Wi 

' 185. Doctor Hyves, in his hiſtory of the rt 
gion ol the ancient Perfians, would have it thought, Hebe 
that they borrgwed the uſe and reverence of perpemi Cain 
fires, from the Jewiſh practice preſcribed in the Lew 
tical law, of keeping a perpetual fire burning on 1s 
altar. Whether that was the cafe or not, thus m 
one may venture to ſay, it ſeems probable that. what 
ever was the original of this cuſtom among the Perſian 
the like cuſtoms among the Greeks and Romans wes 
derived from the ſame ſource. 2 
| 180, 
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186. Ir muſt be owned there are many pa. in 
ly ſcripture. (, that would make one t the 
Wupreme being was in a peculiar manger preſent and 
Wnanifeſt in the element of fire. Not to infiſt at 
od is more than once. (aid to he a, 
hich might be underſtood in a metaphorical ſenſe, the 
Jivine apparitions were by fire, in the buſh, at mount 
zinai, on the tabenacle, in the cloven tongues. God 
s repreſented in the inſpired writings, as deſcending in 
ice, as attended by fire, or with fire going before him, 
eleſtial things as Angels, chariots, and ſuch like 
phznomena are inveſted with fire, light, and ſplendor, 
zekiel.in his viſions beheld fire and brightneſs, lamps, 
burning coals of fire, and flaſhes of lightning, In a 
ihon of Daniel the throne of God app like a 
tery flame, and his wheels like burning fire. Alſo a 
jery flame iſſued and came forth from before him. 

187. AT the transfiguration, the apoſtles. ſaw our 
zviour's face ſhining as the ſun, and his raiment white 
light, alſo a lucid cloud or body of light, out of 
yhich the voice came; which viſible light and ſplen- 
or was, not many . centuries ago, maintained by the 
reek church, to have been divine, and uncreated, 
ad the very glory of God; as may be ſeen in the 
hiſtory wrote by the Emperor Jobn Cantacuzene. And 
df late years Biſhop Patrick gives it as his opinion, 
hat in the beginning of the world, the Shecinah or 
uvine preſence, which was then frequent and ordi- 
ry, appeared by light or fire. In commenting on 


rel bat paſſage, where Cain is ſaid to have gone out from 
oght, ebe preſence of the Lord, the Biſhop. obſerves that If 
xecl Cain after this turned a downright idolater, as man 
Leu chink, it is very likely he introduced the worſhip. o 


tei che ſun, as the beſt reſemblance he could find of the 
mad elory of the Lord, which was wont to appear in a 
har Wfaming light. It would be endleſs to enumerate all the 
ans paſſages of holy ſcripture, which confirm and illuf- 
were unte this: notion, or repreſent the Deity as appearing 
and operating by fire, TM. miſconſtructien of which 


might 
(s) 179. | 
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might poſſibly have miſled the Gnoſtics, Baſilidian, 
and other ancient Heretics into an opinion, that Jeſwliſ 
Chriſt was the viſible corporeal ſun, - 
188. Ws have ſcen, that in the moſt remote 220 
and countries, the vulgar as well as the learned, the in 
ſtitutions of lawgivers, as well as the reafonings fi 
philoſophers, have ever conſidered the element of in 
in a peculiar light, and treated it with more than com- rn 
mon regard, as if it were ſomething of a very ſinguluiM 
and extraordinary nature. Nor are there wanting a 
thors of principal account among the moderns, wig 
entertain like notions concerning fire, eſpecially among 
thoſe who are moſt converſant in that element, ir 
ſhoald ſeem beſt acquainted with it. 

189. Ma. Hou ERO the famous modern chy mil, 
| who brought that art to ſo great perfection, holds tie 
1 ſubſtance of light or fire to be the true chymic pris 

| ciple ſulphur (e) and to extend it ſelf throughout the rot 
whole univerſe. It is his opinion that this is the only 
active principle. That mixed with various things io. 
formeth ſeveral forts of natural productions. With 
ſalts making oyl, with earth bitumen, with mercury 
metal. That this principle of ſulphur, fire, or the ru 
ſubſtance of light, is in it ſelf imperceptible, and only 
becomes ſenſible, as it is joined with ſome other pri- or 
ciple, which ſerves as a vehicle for it. That, although 
it be the moſt active of all things, yet it is at the ſame 
time the meſt firm bond and cement to combine and had 
hold the principles together, and give form to the 
mixed bodies, And, that in the analyſis of bodies it i ha 
always loſt, eſcaping the skill of the artiſt, and pa, 
ſing through the cloleſt veſſels. | 

190. BoerHaAave, Niewenty't, and divers other 
moderns are in the ſame way of thinking. They wit 
the ancients diſtinguiſh a pure elementary, inviſible 
fire from the culinary, or that which appears in 1g 
ted bodies (). This laſt they will not allow to be 
pure fire. The pure fire is to be diſcerned by 5 


| elle 
(e) 129, 0 163, 166. 
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F-&s alone; ſuch as heat, dilatation of all ſolid 
lies, and rarefaction of fluids, the ſegregating hete- 
Wogeneous bodies, and congregating thoſe that are ho- 
WH ogencous. That therefore which ſmokes and flames 


aa not pure fire, but that which is collected in the focus 
: . ca mirropr or burning glaſs. This fire ſeems the 
$ 4 Wurce of all the operations in nature: without it no- 


hiog either vegetates, or putrefies, lives or moves or 
ments, is diſſolved or compounded or altered, 


ul BW roughout this whole natural world in which we ſub. 
a SN, Were it not for this, the whole wou'd be one 
we reat ſtupid inanimate maſs. But this active element is 
100g ppoſed to be every where, and always preſent, im- 


jartiog different degrees of life heat and motion, to the 
arious animals, vegetables, and other natural producti- 
„, as well as to the elements themſelves, wherein they 
Nee produced and nouriſhed. - | 


rite 191. As water acts upon ſalt, or aqua fortis upon 
tie ron, fo fire diſſolves all other bodies. Fire, air, and 
rater are all three menſtruums : but the two laſt ſeem 
[ g Wo derive all their force and activity from the firſt (g). 


Ind indeed there ſeems to be, originally or ultimately, 
dut one menſtruum in nature, to which all other men- 
lruums may be reduced. Acid ſalts are a menſtruum, 
but their force and diſtin powers are from ſulphur. 
onfidered as pure, or in themſelves, they are all of 
he ſame nature. But, as obtained by diſtillation, they 
are conſtantly joined with ſome ſulphur, which cha- 
atterizeth and cannot be ſeparated from them. This is 
ie doctrine of Monſieur Homberg. But what is it that 
naraQterizeth or differenceth the ſulphurs themſelves? If 
Ju/phur be the ſubſtance of light, as that author will 
have it, whence is it that animal, vegetable, and me- 
llique ſulphurs impart different qualities to the ſame 
xcid ſalt ? Can this be explained upon Homberg's prin 
iples ? And are we not obliged to ſuppole, that 
light ſeparated by the attracting and repelling powers 
| n the ſtrainers, ducts, and pores of thoje bodies, doth 
its orm ſeveral diſtin kinds of ſulphur, all which, be 
ch fore ſuch ſeparation, were loſt and blended together, 

(g ) 149. G 2 in 
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in one common maſs of light or fire, ſeemingly be 
mogeneous. | 
192. In the analyſis of inflammable bodies, ti 
fire or ſalphor'is loft, and the diminution of weigh 
ſheweth the loſs (+). Oyl is refolved into water 
_ earth, and falt, none of which is inflammable. By 
the fire or vinculum which connected thoſe things, and 
gave the form of oy], eſcapes from the artiſt. It di. 
appears but is not deſtroyed. Light or fire inpriſonel 
made part of the compound, gave union to the other 
parts, and form to the whole. But having eſcaped, i 
mingles with the general ocean of zther, till being + 
gzin parted and attracted, it enters and fſpecificats 
me new ſubject, of the animal vegetable, or minen 
kingdom. Fire there fore in the ſenſe of Philoſophen 
is always fire, though not always flame. 

193. SOLAR fire or light, in calcining certain bodie 
is obſerved to add to their weight, There is therefore 
no doubt bot light can be fixed, and enter the comps 
fit:on of a body. And though it ſhovld lye latent for 
a ons time, yet, being ſet free'from it's priſon, | 
mall fill new it ſelf to be fire, Lead, tin, or regulw 
of antimony, being expoſed to the fire of a burning 
glaſs, though they lofe much in ſmoak and ſteam, arr 
nevertheleſs found to be conſiderably increafed in weight 
which proves the introduction of light or fire into ther 
pores. It is alſo obſerved, that urine prodiiceth no 
phoſphorus, unleſs it be long expoſed to the ſolar light. 
From all which it may be coneluded, that bodies 2. 
tract and fix the light, whence it ſhould ſeem, as ſome 
have obſerved, that fire without burning is an ingredient 
in many things, as water without wetting. 

194. Oy this there cannot be a better proof, than 
the experiment of Monſieur Homberg, who made gold 
of mercury by introducing light into it's pores, but 2 
fuch trouble and expence, that I ſuppoſe no body vil 
try the experiment for profit. By this junction of light 
and mercury, both bodies became fixed and produced 1 
third different from either, to wit, real gold. For the 


| truth 
(>) 16g. 
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ruth of wk'ch ſact, I refer to the memoirs of the French 
cademy of Scienees. From the foregoing experiment 
t appears, that Gold is only a maſs of Mercury pene- 
| end cemented by the fubſtance of light, the par- 
icles of thoſe bodies attracting and fixing Se 
This ſeems to have been not altogether unknown to ſor- 
Philoſophers, Marfilius Ficinus the Platoniſt, in 
is commentary on the firſt book of the ſecond Ennead 
f Plotions, and athers likewiſe before him, regarding 
ſercury as the Mother, and Sulphur as the Father of 
etals; and Plato himſelf in his Timæus deſcribing 
old, to be a denſe fluid with a ſhining yellow light, 

ich well ſuits a compoſition of light and Mercury. 
195. F1:s er light mixeth with all bodies (a), even 
ith water; witneſs the flaſhing lights in the Sea, 
hoſe waves ſeem frequently all on fire. It's opera- 
ons are various according to it's kind, quantity, and 
tegree of vehemence. One degree 'keeps water fluid, 
mother turns it into elaſtic air (5). And air it ſelf 
eems to be nothing elſe but vapours and exhalations, 
-ndered elaſtic by fire, Nothing flames but oyl: and 
ulphur with water, falt, and earth compoſe oyl; which 
alphur is fire: therefore fire encloſed attracts fire, and 
auſeth the bodies whoſe compoſition it enters to burn 

and blaze, | 
196. Flax collected in the focus of a glaſs operates 
in vacuo, and therefore is thought not to need air to 
ſupport it. Calx of lead hath gone off with an explo- 
hon in vacuo, which Niewenty't and others take for a 
proof that fire can burn without air, But Mr. Hales 
attributes this effect to air encloſed in the red lead, and 
perhaps too in che receiver, which cannot be perfectly 
exhauſted, When common lead is put into the fire in 
order to make red lead, a greater weight of this comes 
out than was put in of common lead. Therefore the 
red-lead ſhou*d{eem impregnated with fire. Mr. Hales 
thinks it is with air. The vaſt expanſion of compound 
aqua ſortis, Mr. Niewenty't will have to proceed from 
die alone, Mr. Hales contends that air muſt neceſſiri- 
G 3 | . by 
(a) 157. (5) 149- ; 
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ly cooperate. Though by Niewenty't's experiment i 
ſhould ſeem, the phoſphorus burns equally, with and 
without air. MTs; 

197. PERHAPs they who hold the te ſides in 
this queſtion, may be reconciled by ving that air 
is in reality nothing more than particles of wet and dry 
bodies volatiliſed and rendered elaſtic by fire (c). What. 
ever, therefore, is done by air muſt be aſcribed to fire, 
which fire is a ſubtile inviſible thing, whoſe operatia 
is not to be diſcerned but by means of ſome groſſer bo- 
dy, which ſerves not for a pabulum to nouriſh the fir, 
but for a vehicle to arreſt and bring it into view. Which 
ſeems the ſole uſe of oyl, air, or any other thing, that 
vulgarly paſſeth for a pabulum or food of that ede. 
W. .. N +; 

198. To explain this matter more clearly, it is to 
be obſerved, that fire, in order to become ſenſible, mul 
have ſome ſubject to act upon. This being penetrated 
and agitated by fire affects us with light, heat, or ſome 
other ſenſible alteration. - And this ſubject ſo wrought 
vpon may be called culinary fire. In the focus of a 
burning. glaſs expoſed to the ſun, there is real actual fire 
though not diſcerned by the ſenſe, till it hath ſomewhat 
to work on, and can ſhew-it ſelf. in it's effects, heat- 
ing, flaming, melting and the like. Every ignited bo 
dy is, in the foregoing ſenſe, culinary fire. But it will 
not therefore follow, that it is convertable into pure ele 
mentary fire. This, for ought that appears, may be 
ingenerable and incorruptable by the courſe of nature. 
It may be fixed and impriſoned in a compound (4), and 
yet retain it's nature, though loſt to ſenſe, and thong 
it return into the inviſible elementary maſs, upon 
analyfis of the compounded body: as is manifeſt in tie 
ſolution of flone lime by water. | 
, 193. IT ſhould ſeem, therefore, that what is ſaid 
of air's being the pabulum of fire, or being converted 
into fire, ought to be underſtood only in this ſenſe; (0 
wit, that air being leſs groſs than other bodies, is _ a 

| | middle, 


(e) 147. 150, 151. (4) 169, 192, 193. 
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iddle nature, and therefore more fit to receive the impreſ- 
ons of a fine ætherial fire (e), and impart them to other 
niogs. According to the ancients, ſoul ſerveth for a 

g 
ehicle to intellect (J), and light or fire for a vehicle 
> the ſoul; and, in like manner, air may be ſuppoſed 

vehicle to fire, fixing it in ſome degree, and commu- 
cating it's effects to other bodies. 
200, Tux pure invifible fire. or æther doth permeate 
bodies, even the hardeſt and moſt ſolid as the dia- 
ond, This alone, therefore, cannot as ſome learned 
zen have ſuppoſed, be the cauſe of muſcular motion, 
y a mere impulſe of the nerves communicated from 
e brain to the membranes of the muſcles, and there- 
y to the enclofed zther, whoſe expanſive motion, be- 
ig by that means increaſed, is thought to ſwell the 
uſcles and cauſe a- contraRion ' of the fleſhy fibres, 
his it ſhou'd ſeem, the pure zther eannot do immedi- 
tely, and of it ſelf, becauſe, ſuppoſing it's expanſive 
notion to be increaſed, it muſt ſtill paſs through the 
tembranes, and conſequently not ſwell them, inaſmuch 
$ ther is ſuppoſed freely to pervade the moſt ſolid 
dies, + It ſhoald ſeem therefore that this effect muſt 

owing, not to pure æther, but to æther in ſome 
art fixed and arreſted by the particles of air. 

201. ALTHOUGH this æther be extremely elaſti 
et, as it is ſometimes found by experience to be at- 
raced impriſoned and detained in groſs bodies (g), ſo 

e may ſuppoſe it to be attracted, and it's expanſive 
tee diminzſhed, though it ſhould not be quite fixed, 
the looſe particles of air, which combining and co- 
ering therewith may bring it down, and qualify it 
or intercourſe with groſſer things. Pure fire may be 
lid to animate air, and air other things. Pure fire is 
nyifible; therefore flame is not pure fire, Air is neceſſa. 
both to life and flame. And it is found by experiment, 
hat air loſeth in the lungs the power of feedirſg flame. 
ence it is concluded, that the ſame thing in air con- 
ibutes both to life and lame. Vital flame ſurvives 
linary flame in vacuo: therefore it requires leſs of 
bat thing to ſuſtain it. 5 | | 

(% 163. (f) 178, (g) 169. 2902. WHAT 
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22. What chis may be, whether ſome certain yn. 
pottion, or ſome peculiar -purts of other, is not 0 
to ſay. But thus much feems plain, chat Whatever 
aſeribetl to aeid may be alſo a ſeribed to fire or whe 
The particles of ther fly afunder wich the prend 
force: therefore, agreeably to Sir Iſuae Newton's dc 
trine, when united they muſt ateraR each other vi 
the yrenteft force, Thereforethoy oDnſtitute the ati 
Por whatſoever -attrafts and i anracted, my 
be cifled un acid, as Bir Iſaae 'Wewton informs us 
kis tract # ncitle, Hence it ſhould ſeem, that the ſu 
of Homberg und the acid of fir Iſaac are at boum 
one and the ſame thing, to wit, pure fire or other, 
203. Taz viral flame or ztherial Spwit, being 4 
_ trated and i+mprifoned in groſſer bodies, ſeemeth rok 
fet free und carried off, by the ſuperier attraction of « 
ſabtite and pure flame. Henee, perhaps it is, the 
ligtrtening animals, and turns ſpirituous liquen 
vapitl in an inſtant. 21 
204. HrrocraTes in his beck coneerning the ben 
obſerveth, that the ſoul -of man is not nouriſhed as 
meats and drinks from the lower belly, but by a p cet 
and luminous fubſtance darting it's raves, and diſtribu: 
ing a non natural nouriſhment, as he terms it, in lik 
marmer as that from the inte ſtines is diſtributed to ul 
parts of the body. This luminous non natural nouri ref 
ment, though it be fecreted from the blood, is exprely 0 
faid"not to come from the lower belly. It is plan, Wor 
therefore, he thought ĩt · eame into the blood either H 20 
reſpiration, or by attraction through the pores. Aud « 
it muſt te acknowledged, that fomewhat igneous a 
athereal brought by the air into the blood ſeems to no 
riſh, though not che foul itſelf, yet the interiour tur 
the of the ſoul, the aural _Amplicrs ignem. 
205. TnaT there is really ſuch a thing a5 vn 
fame, actally kindled, nouriſhed, and extinguiſh 
Uke common flame, and by the ſame means, is an # 
inion of ſome moderne, particularly of Dr. Wills l 
is tract ie farmpuinis accenſrone: that it requires conſtas 
eventilation, through che trachæa and pores of the * 
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r the diſcharge of a fuliginons and excrementitions 
pour: and 2 this vital flame, being extremely ſub- 
, might not be ſeen any more than ſhining flies or 
er fatui by day- light. And yet it hath ſometimes 
ome. viſible on divers perſons, of which there -are 
doubted inſtances. This is Dr. Willis's notion: and 
haps there may be ſome truth in this, if it be fo 
derſtood, as that light or fire might indeed conſtitute 
je animal ſpirit or immediate vehicle of the foul. 
206. TER have not been wanting thoſe, who, 
dt content to ſuppoſe light the moſt pure and refined 
all corporeal heings, have gone farther, and beſtow. 
| upon it ſome attribute of a yet higher nature. ] u- 
Anus the Platonic philoſopher, as cited by Ficinus, 
ich it was a dofrine in the theology of the Phenici- 
s, that there is diffuſed throughout the univerſe, a 
lucid and ſhining nature pure and impaſſive, the act 
a pure intelligence. And Ficinus himfelf undertakes 
prove, that light is incorporeal, by feveral argn- 
ents : Becauſe it enlightens and fills a great ſpace in an 
ſtant, and without oppofition : Becaute ſeveral 1! 

eet without reſiſting each other: Becauſe light cannot 
defiled by filth of any kind: Becauſe the folar light is 
it fixed in any ſahje&: Laftly, becauſe it contracts and 
and; it ſelf ſo eafily without collifion, condenſation, 
reaction, or delay throughout the vaſteſt ſpace, Theſe 
alons are given by Ficinus, in his comment on the firſt 
or of the ſecond Ennead of Plotinus. | 
207. Fur it is now well known, that light moves, 


able of condenſation, rarefaction, and collifion : that 
can be mixed with other bodies, enter their compoſi- 
n, and increaſe their weight (4). All which ſeems 
Mciently to overthrow thoſe arguments of Ficinus, 
mes light to be corporeal. There appears indeefl 

me difficulty at firſt fight, about the non refſſtance of 
ues or particles of light occuring one to another, in all 
le directions or all points. Particularly, if 

ſuppoſe the hollow ſurface of a large ſphere, ftud- 
ed with eyes looking -inwards one at another, it may 
(5) 169, 192, 193. perhaps 


d that it's motion is not inftantaneous: that it is ca- 
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perhaps ſeem hard to conceive, how diſtinct raies fron 
every eye ſhould arrive at every other eye without ju. 
ling, repelling, and confounding each other. 
208. Bur theſe difficulties may be got over by cos. 
fidering in the firſt place, that viſible points are nc 
mathematical points, .and conſequently that we are ng 
to ſuppoſe every point of ſpace a radiating point. &. 
cond! ondly, by granting that many raies do reſiſt and inte 
. cept each other, notwithſtanding which the act of viſin 
may be performed. Since as every point of the objet 
is not ſeen, ſo it is not neceſſary that raies from every 
ſuch point arrive at the eye. We often ſce an objed, 
though more dimly, when many raies are intercepted 
by a groſs medium. | 
209. BxsIDbEöS, we may ſuppoſe the particles of ligt {© 
to be indefinitely ſmall, that is as ſmall as we pleak, 
and their aggregate to bear as ſmall a proportion to the 
void as we pleaſe, there being nothing in this that cot- E 
tradicts the Phenomena. And there needs nothing more, 
in order to conceive the poſſibility of raies paſling fron 
and to all viſible points, although they be not inc . 
poreal. Supppoſe a hundred ports placed round a ci- WW 
cular ſea; and ſhips failing from each port to every . 
ther; the larger the ſea and the ſmaller the veſſels art 
ſuppoſed. the leſs danger will there be of their ſtriking 
againſt each other. But as there is by hypotheſis 10 
* _ limited proportion between the ſea and the ſhips, tit 
void and ſolid particles of light, ſo there is no difficult 
that can oblige us to conclude the-ſun's light incorpore® 
from it's free paſſage ; efpecially when there are ſo man 
clear proofs of the contrary. As for the difficult = 
therefore, attending the ſuppoſition of a ſphere ſtudded 
with eyes looking at each other, this is removed only 
by ſuppoſing the perticles of light excecding ſmall 
latively to the empty ſpaces. 
210, PLoTinus ſuppoſeth, that from the ſon's ligit 
which is corporeal, there ſprings forth another æqund 
cal light which is incorporeal, and as it were the bright 
neſs. of the former, Marcilius Ficinus alſo obſervi"g" 


to be a doQrine in the Timæus of Plato that there 
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lt fire or ſpirit diſfuſed throughout the univerſe, in- 
mates that this ſame occult inviſible fire or light is, aa 
were, the fight of the mundane foul. And Plotinus 


"tis fourth Ennead ſheweth it to be his opinion, that 
a. world ſeeth it ſelf and all it's parts. The Platonic 
„ober, do wonderfully refine upon light, and ſoar 
ige: from coal to flame; from flame to light: 
a this viſible light to the occult light of the celeſtial 
” mundane foul, which they ſuppoſed to pervade and 
— jiate the ſubſtance of the univerſe by it's vigorous 
0. * expanſive motion. - 


211. Ir we 8 2 Laertius, the 
ythagorean philoſophers t! there was a certain 
ure heat or fire, which 1 divine in it, by 
e participation whereof men became allied to the Gods. 
ad according to the Platoniſts, Heaven is not defined 
much by it's local ſitu tion, as by it's purity. The 
areſt and moſt excellent fire, that is Heaven, faith 
cinus. * And again, the hidden fire that every where 
erts it ſelf, he calls celeſtial, He repreſents fire as 
oft p»werful and active, dividing all things, abhor- 


y f all compoſition or mixture with other bodies. And, 
* don as it gets free, relapſing inſtantly into the com- 
wie maſ: of celeſtial fire, which is every where pre- 
rt and latent. 3 


212. Tuts is the general ſource of life, ſpirit, and 
ength, and, therefore, of health to all animals, who 
nftantly receive it's illapſes cloathed in air, through 
ic lungs and pores of the body. The ſame ſpirit im- 


— riſoned in food and medicines, is conveyed into the 
dded Nemach, the bowels, the lacteals, circulated and ſecret- 
only by the ſeveral ducts and diſtributed throughout the 


lem (a). Plato in his Timeus enumerating the ig- 
ed Juices, names wine in the firſt place, and tar in 
ie ſccond. But wine is preſſed fram the grape, and 


ove WF mented by humane induſtry. Therefore of all ig- 
right» ted juices purely natural, tar or refin muſt in his ace 
ing it ant be efteemed the firſt. ur | 


213. Tus viviſying luminous æther exiſts in all 
(4) 37, 42, 44. 
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ces, even the darkeſt caverns, as is evident 
that ſue may be led in them by the collifion ory 
trition of bodies. It is alſo non that certain perky 
have: fits of ſeeing in the dack. Tiberius was aid y 
have had this faculty or diſtemper. I my ſelf lun 
an inge nion man who had experienced it ſeveral ting 
in himſelf. And Dr. Willis in his tract de ſanguinie 
centions mentions another of his own knowledge. Th 
luminous æther or ſpirit is therdfore ſaid by Virgil, y 
- nouriſh or cheriſh the innermoſt earth, as well as t 
n —— bodies. "== 
icio calum ac terras, campeſque. liguenter. 
| Lacontemgue globum Lune, Titaniague afira 
Spi — eee etl 
2414. Tu principles of motion vegetation i 
_ Hving bodies ſeam to be delibations from the invildh 
fice or ſpirit of the univerſe (5). Which, though pv 
ſent to all things, is. not nevertheleſs one way receml 
by all; but-variouſly imbibed, attracted, and ſecs 
by the fine capillaries, and exquiſite trainers in tbe lo tw 
dies. of plants and animals, whereby it becomes nim 
and detained in their juice. 
215. Ir hath been. thought by ſome obſerver d 
nature, that the fine glandular veſſels admit from tl 
common maſs of the blood, only ſuch juices 28. 
to thoſe, with-which they were original 
imbued. How they came to be ſo. imbued doth ohh ©? 
appear. But thus much is plain; That fine tubes 
tract Agids; that the glands are fine tubes, and ii 
they attract very different juices, from the comml 
maſs. Fhe ſame holds alſo with regard to the capils 
7y veſſels (c) of vegetables, it being evident that thiv 
the fine ſtrainers in the leaves and all over the body d 
the plant, there be juices or fluids of a particular kid 
drawn in, and ſeparated from the common maſs of 
and light. And that the moſtelaborate ſpirit, wheres 
the character or diſtinguiſhing virtue and properties 


- 


(8) 43» 157, 164, 171. (e) 30, 31, 33, 35+ 
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e plant depend, is of a luminous (4) and volatile 
ure, being loſt or eſcaping into air or ther, from 
ſential oyls and odoriferous waters, without any ſen - 
dle diminution of them. | 
216. As different kinds of ſecreted light or fire pro- 
ce different eſſences, virtues, or ſpecific properties, 
alſo _— of heat _ —— effects. 
hus one of heat keeps u- 
ting, — 94 the blood. Then 
ore violent fire bath been obſerved to ſetfree and carry off 
voy Ugh, which a more moderate fire had introduc- 
I and fred in the calcined regulus of antimony. Inlike 
anner, one kind or quantity of this ætherial fiery ſpirit 
ay be congenial and friendly to the ſpirits of a man, 

hile another may be noxious. ws 
217. AND experience ſheweth this to be true. For 
fermented ſpirit of wine or other liquors produc- 
h irregular motions, and ſubſequent depreſſions in the 
imal ſpirits. Whereas the luminous ſpirit lodged and 
tained in the native balſam of pines and fits, is of a 
ture ſo mild and benign and proportioned, to the hu- 
ie conſtitution, as to warm without heating, to 
leer but not inebriate, and to produce a calm and ſteady 
like the effect of good news, without that ſinking 
| =_ which is a ſubſequent effe& of all fermented 
dials. I may add, without all other inconvenience, 
tept that it may like any other medicine be taken 
| too great a quantity for a nice ſtomach. In which 
iſe it may be right. to leſſen the doſe, or to take it 
ily once in the four and twenty hours, empty, going 
d bed (when it is found to be leaſt offenſive, ) or even 
d ſuſpend the taking of it for a time, till nature ſhall 

T 5 crave it, aud rejoice in it's benign and comfort- 
le ſpirit, . 


218. Tax water ſerving as a vehicle to this ſpirit is 
ih diuretic and diaphoretic, but ſeems to work it's 
ine pal effect by aiuſting the vis wite, as an altera- 
Ive and cordial, enabling nature by an acceſſion of 
ongenial ſpirit, to aſſimilate that which could not be 
ulated by her proper force, and ſo to ſubdue the 
140 37, 43. H  fomes 


« 
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fames norbi. And this ſhould ſeem in moſt caſe die 

beſt and ſafeſt courſe. Great evacuations weaken ws 
ture as well as the diſeaſe. . And it is to be feared thy 
'they who uſe ſalivations and copious bleedings, may, 
though they ſhould recover of the diſtemper, in the 
whole life be never able to recover of the remedies, wh 
219. IT is true indeed, that in chronical caſes ther WiWhei, 
is need of time to compleat a cure, and yet I hen age 
'known.this tar water in diſorders of the lungs and fv 2 
mach to prove a very ſpeedy remedy, and to allay tie WWW ory 
anxiety and cheat of a fever in an inſtant, giving ee die. 
and ſpirits to the patient. This I have often expei. WW pro 
enced, not without ſurpriſe at ſeeing theſe ſalutary d par 
ſects follow ſo immediately in a fever on taking a glu Min i 
of tar water. Such is the force ef theſe active vii: 
ing principles contained in this balſam. _ 5 
220. Foa cz or power, ſtrictly ſpeaking, in the Hof 
gent alone who imparts an equivocal force to the in par 
ble elementary fire, or animal ſpirit (e) of the world, WW ren 
and this to the ignited body or viſible flame, whic ane 

produceth the ſenſe of light and heat. In this chan {A ad: 
the firſt and laſt links are allowed to be incorporeal: hat 
the two intermediate are corporeal, being capable of WW An 
motion, rarefaRion, gravity, and other qualities of by WA ui 
dies. It is fit to diſtinguiſh theſe things, in order u be 
avoid ambiguity concerning the nature of fire. du 
221. Six Iſaac Newton in his optics, asks; Is rot WW the 
fire a body heated ſo hot as to emit light copiouſly ? for WWF gre 
what elſe, adds he, is a red hot iron than fire? N 
- it ſhould ſeem, that to define fire by heat, would be 08 for 
explain a thing by it ſelf, ' A body heated ſo hot sex 
emit light is an ignited body, that is, hath fire in i, He 
is penetrated and agitated by fire; but is not it ſelf f mo 
And although it ſhould in the third foregoing accept : all 
tion, or vulgar ſenſe paſs for fire, yet it is not the put ed 
elem-ntary (J)] fire in the ſecond or philoſophic ſenile pr 
boc 

and 


ſuch as was' underſtood by the Sages of antiquity, and 
ſuch as is collected in the focus of a burning glaſs; mack 
leſs is it che vis, force, or power of burning, deſtroy: 


1 


8 00 153, 156, 157. (F) 190. 
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0g; , melting, vitrifying, and raifing the 
perceptions of light and heat. This is truly and realty 
in the incorporeal agent,.and not in the vital ſpirit of 
the univerſe. Motion, and even power. in an zquiya-- 
eal ſenſe; may be found in this pure ætherial - ſpirit, 
which ignites bodies, but is not it ſelf the ignited body, 
being an inſtrument or medium (g) by which the real 
agent doth operate on groſſer bodies. 

222. Ir hath been ſhewed in Sir Iſaac Newton's 
optics, that light is not refſected by impinging on bo- 
dies, but by ſome other cauſe. And to him it ſeems 
probable, that as many raies as impinge on the ſolid 
parts of bodies, are not reflected but ſtifled and retained. 
in the bodies. And it is certain, the great poroſity of 
all known bodies affords room for much of: this light: 
or fire to be lodged therein. Gold it ſelf the moſt ſolid. 
of all metals, ſeems to have far more pores than ſolid. 
parts, from water being preſſed through it in the Flo- 
rentine experiment, from magnetic effluvia paſſing. 
and from mercury entering it's pores ſo freely. And it is 
admitted that water though im poſſible to be compreſſed 
bath at leaſt forty times more pores than ſolid parts. 
And as acid particles, joined with thoſe of earth in cer- 
tain proportions, are ſo cloſely united with them, as to 
be quite hid and loſt to all appearance, as in mercurius 


dulcis and common ſulphur, ſo alſo may we conceive 


the particles of light or fire to be abſorbed and latent in 


groſſer bodies. . . 
223. Ir is the opinion of Sir Iſac Newton, that 


ſomewhat unknown remains in vacuo, when the air is 
exhauſted. This unknown medium he calls æther. 


He ſuppoſeth it to be more ſubtile in it's nature, and? 


more fwift in it's motion, than light, freely to peryade 
all bodies, and by it's immenſe elaſticity to be expand» 
ed throughout all the heavens.. It's denſity is ſuppoſed 
greater in free and open ſpaces, than within the pores 
of compact bodies. And, in paſſing from the celeſtial 


bodies to great diſtances, it is ſuppoſed to grow denier 
great. 


and denſer continually; aud thereby cauſe thoſe 
| 8 L 
(2) 160. 
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bodies to gravitate towards one another, and their ref 
pective parts towards their centers, every body ende. 
vouring to paſs from the denſer parts of the medium to. 

Wards the rarer. | ba. 

224. Tus extreme minuteneſs of the parts of thy 
medium and the veloſity of their motion, togethe 
with in's gravity, denſity and elaſtic force, are thouglt 

| to qualify it ſor being the cauſe of all the natural ns 

tions in the univerſe, To this cauſe are aſcribed the 
gravity and coheſion of bodies. The refraQtion of 
light is alſo thought to proceed, from: the different des 
nit y and elaſtic force of this ætherial medium in diffe- 
ent places. The vibrations of this medium alternatch 
concurring with, or obſtructing, the motions of the 
raies of light, are ſuppoſed to produce the fits of eah 

reflexion and tranſmiſſion. Light by the vibrations d 
this medium is thought to communicate heat to bodia 

Animal motion and ſenſation are alfo accounted for by 
the vibrating mot:ens of this ætherial medium, prop 
gated through the ſolid capilaments of the nerves. In 
a word, all the phenomena and properties of bodia, 
that were before attributed to attraction, upon lm 
thoughts ſeem aſcribed to this æther, together with the 
various attractions themſelves. 

225. Bur in the philoſophy of Sir Iſaac Neutos, 
the fits (as they are called) of eaſy tranſmiſſion and n 
flexion, feem as well accounted for by vibrations excil 
in bodies by the raies of light; and the refraCtion 9 
light. by the attraction of bodies. To explain the w. 
brations of light by thoſe of a more ſabtile mediun, 
ſeems an uncouth explication. And gravity ſeems un 
an effect of the denſity and elaſticity of ther, but fr 
ther to be produced by ſome other cauſe ; which &. 
Ifaac himſelf infinuates to have been the opinid 
even of thoſe ancients who took vacuum, atoms, 

and the gravity of auoms for the principles of the! 
philoſophy, tacitly attributiag (as he well obſerves) ga- 

— 2 n 

and conſequently, from that homogeneous or 

date uid, The elaſticity of which fluid is ſuppoſs 
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8 4. Ry in | 
Tas particles of xther fly 
1 — whea united t 
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„as appears in en ba 10 FR 
cauſtic; — fre; therefore,acid is fire; there · 
bore iether is fixes and if lire, light. We are not 
therefore, obliged, to. admit a nem medium diſtinct 
lyht, and of a finer and more exquiſite ſuhſtane 
the explieation of phedomena, which appear to be as 
vell explained vide is How can the or e 
allieity of æther account for the rapid flight of a ray 
light from the Sun, ſtill ſiſter as it goes farther : 
rom the ſun ? or how can it account for the various. 
wetions and attractions of d fferent bodies? Why ey! 

Ha», and a 
(61 157. 11% 
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and water, mercury 5 or why otber bo 
dies attract each other ? or why à particle of lg 
ſhould repell on one fide and attract on the other; as i 
the caſe of the Iſlandic cryſtal ? To explain cohelm 
by hamate atoms is accounted ignotum per ipmtin. 
Ang is it not as much ſo to account for the gravity of 


» 


bodies by the elaſticity of æther ! © © 
228. Ir is one thing to arrive at general laws 
nature from a contemplation of the phænomena; a 
another to frame an hypotheſis, and from thence d 
quce the phænomena Thoſe who ſuppoſe epicycla 
and by them explain the motions and appearances d 
the planets, may not therefore be thought to have dif. 
covered principles true in fact and nature. And albet 
. we may from the premiſes infer a eoneluſion, it will n 
follow, that we can argue reciprocally, and from the 
concltfion infer the premiſes. © For inſtance, - ſuppoſing 
an elaſtic fluid, whoſe conſtituent minute particles ar 


«* ww © © -» 


' fugal force which is inverſly at the diſtance of the cet- 
ters, and admitting that from ſuch fuppoſition it mul 
follow, that the denſity and elaſtic force of ſuch fluid 
are in the inverſe proportion of the ſpace it occupies 
when compreſſed by any n we cannot 
ciprocally infer, that a fluid endued with this proper 

ty muſt therefore conſiſt of ſuch ſuppoſed” equal part» iP 

cles; for it would then follow, that the conſtituent Nm e 
particles of air were of equal denſities and diameters : 
whereas it is certain, that air is an heterogeneous mals, WF 24 
containing in it's compoſition an infinite variety of er. {gud 
halations, from the different bodies which make up 
this terraquedus globe 


229. In phanomena of light, animal ſpirit, mo Rea 
cular motion, fermentation, vegetation, and other na- Neno 
tural operations, ſeem to require nothing more that 
the intellectual and artificial fire of Heraclitus, Hip- er e 
potrates, the Stoics (8), and other ancients. atellect, 
Nr ſuperaddec 


e 0 


S$S TRIS, _ 
added to e 48 os ove 
al moves regular . proceeding Z, mam as 
= 4 and diminiſhing by meaſure, as 
— it. The Stoies held that Fire 
arte and included the ſpermatic reaſons or 
m (A&yous eg fu xovs) of all natural things, 
s the forms of things have their ideal exiſtence: in 
be intellect, ſo it ſhould ſeem that ſeminal prin 
re their pn exiſtence in the * * 2 55 2 
ſiting of heterogeneous parts, differing from 
n de qualities hat appr appear to ſenſe, and not 
bly having many ori roperties, attrac- 
N. rr the laws and natures 
hereof are indiſcernible to us, otherwiſe than in their 
e effects. And this animated heterogeneous fire 
ould ſeem a more adequate cauſe, whereby to ex- 
in the phznomena of n n e uniform 
al medium 5 
250: Az 1STOTLE indeed Ry Agia the ele- 
enn being animated. Vet nothing hinders why that 
wer of the ſoul, ſtyled by him x:y17:«3 or locomo- 
ve, may not refide therein, under the direction of an 
rr in fach-ſenſe and as properly as it is ſaĩd td 
le in animal bodies. It muſt nevertheleſs be owned; 
at albeit that philoſopher acknowledgeth a divine 
res ©x,1 energy in fire, yet to ſay. that fire: is alive, 
that» having a ſoul it ſhould not be alive, ſeem ta 
+ we abſurd. See his ICY * 


231. Tux live of atiraRion and dare to be. 
garded as laws of motion, and theſe only as rules or: 
iethods obſerved in the productions of natural effects, 
efficient and ſinal cauſes: whereof are not 8 


ical con ſideration. Certainly, if the explaini 
ſkenomenon be to align it's proper efficient and ral 


ver explained any thin 
d diſcover the. laws 


(4164.0! fd) 154, 155, 160. 
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234. Mienaniear laws of nature or motion 
> us how to act, and teach us what to 
here intelle& preſides there will be method and order, 

1 therefore rules, which if not ſtated and conſtant 
auld ceaſe to be rules. There is therefore a con- 

cy in things, which is ſtyled the courſe of na- 

re (e All che phanomena in nature are produced 
motion. I here 8 an uniform working in 
reat and ſmall, by attracting and repelli 5 
rces. But the particular laws of attraction and repul- | 

m are various. Nr are we concerned at all ; 
e forces, neither can we know or meaſure them 

herwiſe than by their effects, that is to ſay the 

ions, Which motions only, and not the forces, 

wat 19.100 ans (72: Bodies are moved 4o or 

dm each other, and this is performed according to 

frrent laws. The natural or mechanic philoſopher 

deavours to diſcoyer thoſe laws by experiment and i 
aſoning. But what is ſaid of forces refiding in bodies, | 
hether attrating or repelling, is to be regarded only 4 
a mechanical hypotheſis, and not as any thing really 


A 


2 


EF = 


4 N la nature. | | 
5. WI are not therefore ſeriouſiy to ſuppoſe 
hes ith certain mechanic philoſophers, that the minute 


articles of bodies have real forces or powers, by 


ic they at on each other, to produce the various 
"= benomena in nature. The minute corpuſcles are 

pelled and directed, that is to fay, moved to and 
* m each other according to. various rules or laws of 
„een. The law of gravity, magnetiſm, and elec- 
. are di And it is not known, What other 
rent rules or laws of motion might be eſtabliſhed, 
ne de author of nature. Some bodies approach to- 
ber, others fly aſunder, and perhaps ſome others 
eicher. When falt of tartar flows per deliguium, 
rifle that the particles of water floating in the air 1 
ing” moved towards. the. particles of falt, and joined | 


th them. And when we behold vulgar n 
(. 166. (0 155. | 


| 
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flow per deliguiam, may we not conclude that! 
ſame law of nature and motion doth not obtain 
tween it's particles and thoſe of the floating vapaun 
A drop of water aſſumes a round figure, becauſei 
parts are moved towards each other. But the 
ticles of oyl and vinegar have no ſuch diſpoſition 
unite. And when flies walk in water without well 
their feet, it is attributed to a repelling force or ſici 
in the flie's feet. But this jg obſcure, though the 
nomena be plain. wy 9/7 it 
236. Ir is not improbable, and ſeems not ut 
Ported by experiments,” that, as in algebra, wit 
poſitive quantities ceaſe there negative begin, even Wy 
in mechanics, where attrafting forces ceaſe there op" 
.pelling forces begin : or. (to expreſs it more pro 
where bodies ceaſe to be moved towards, they begi 
be moved from each other. This fir Ifaac Newt 
infers from the production of air and vapours, wh 
| 2 fly aſunder with ſuch vehement force. 
behold iron move towards the loadſtone, ſtraws tc 
amber, heavy bodies towards the earth. The lam. 
tbeſe motions are various. And when it is aid, th 
4 all the motions and changes in the great world at 
from atttaction; the elaſtieity of the air, the * 
tion of water, the deſcent of heavy, and the 20% 
of light bodies, being all aſcribed to the ſame pft! 
ple; when from inſenſible attractions of moſt mim 
7 at the ſmalleſt diſtance, are derived colt 
fon, | diſſolution, coagutation,” animal ſecretion, ® 
mentation, and all chymical operations; and wht 
is ſaid, that without ſuch principles there never wut 
have been any motion in the world, and-withoutt 
- "continuance thereof all motion would ceaſe. I 
"this we know or underſtand no more, than that bot 
| are moved according to a certain order, and that d 
da not move themſelves. lay; . > 

237. 80 likewiſe, how to explain all thoſe va 
motions and effeQs, by the 'denfity and elan 
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y ſhoald the acid particles draw thoſe of water and 
ell each other? why ſhould ſome falts attract va- 
irs in the air, and others not? why ſhould the 
icles of common. ſalt repel each other, ſo as not to, 
fide in water? why ſhould the moſt repellent par- 
25 be the moſt attractive upon contact? Or why, 
ld the tepellent begin where the attractive faculty: 
yes off, Theſe; and numberleſs other effects ſeem 
plicable on mechanical principles, or otherwiſe 


it ſuffice from ' preſent phænomena and 

ough a chain of natural cauſes, and ſubordinate 
ind agents, to trace a divine intellect as the remote, 
jginal cauſe, that firſt created the world, and then, 
it going. We cannot make even one ſingle ſtep 
accounting for the phznomena, without admitting 
immediate preſence and immediate action of an 
vrporeal agent, who connects, moves, and diſpoſes 
| things, according to ſuch rules, and for ſuch pur- 
les as ſeem good to him, | 

238. Ir is an old opinion adopted by the moderns, 
the elements and other natural bodies are changed 

el into other (7), Now. as the particles of differe 

dies are agitated by different forces, attracting — 
pelling, or, to ſpeak more accurately, are moved 
y different laws, how can theſe forces or laws be 
aged, and this change accounted for by an elaſtic 
ther ? Such a medium diſtin from light or fire 
ben meth not to be made out by any proof, nor to be 
any uſe, in explainigg the phænomena. But if 


_ e be any medinm employed, as a ſubordinate - 


Nie or ivſtrument in attraction, it would rather ſeem 
bed de light (4); fince by an experiment of Mr, 
s, amber, that ſhewed no fign of attraction in 
ie ſhade, being placed where the ſun-beams ſhone 
pon it, aus, at attracted light bodies. Beſides, 

I | Ys _ ; . 1 


(s) 163, 162. (3) 154, 220. (i) 148. 
(4) 152, 150, = 


her, - ſeems incomprehenſible. (g). For inftance,: . 


by recourſe to a mind or ſpiritual agent (5). Nor 


— —— — — 


can this be accounted fy 
by the elaſticity of a ſino mobiutis, or by the gen 
laws of — A principles v 
ed if _ wear bu 

may be ſpecific medicines, whoſe operation deptad 
not upon mechanical” principles, how much ſoever thi 
notion bach been explodell of law years 

239. Wax may we not ſuppoſe certain idiolynes 
ges, ſympathies,” oppoſitione, in the folids or fu 
or animal ſpirit of a haman body, —— 
fine inſenſible parts of minerals or vegetables, in; 
nated by rays of light of different properties, not 
pending on, * different frze, figure, number, f 
dity or weight of thoſe particles, nor on the gene 
laws of motion, nor on the denſity or elaſticity of 
medium, but merely and altogether on the good pl 
fare of the Creator, in the original formation @ 
things? From whence divers unactountable and 
foreicen motions may ariſe in the animal ceconomy# 
from whence alfo various * and ſpecific wil 
may be conceived to ari in certain 1 
eines and not to be lained by al hanieal print 
For although the Trent baer Jaws of motion 
to be deemed'mechanical, yet peculiar'motions w 
inſenſible parts, and iar properties def 
thereon, are occult and ſpeciſic. 

240. Tus words attraction and repulſion may, 
compliance with cuſtom, be uſed where, accurate 
ſpeaking, motion alone is meant. And itt that f 
it may be ſaid, that peculiar attractions or repuilt 


in the parts, are e with ſpecific proper 7 ) 
(a) 40, 181. | 5 


7% & 3 a 

, The particles of light are vehementl 
or from, retained e „ object. 
hich is the ſame thing as to ſuy with fir Iaac New- 
„ that the particles of acids are endued with great 
tive force (5), wherein their activity conſiſts 3 
hence fermentation and diſſolution z and that the 
oft repellent are, upon contact, the moſt attracting 


241. Gravity and fermentation are received for 
>» moſt extenſive principles. From fermentation are 
ived the motion and ' warmth of the heart and 
od in animals, ſubterranous heat, fires, and earth- 
es, Meteors and changes in the atmoſphere. And, 
t attrating and repelling forces operate in the nu - 
tion and diffetution of animal and vegetable bodies, 
the doctrine both of Hippocrates, and fir Ifaac 
ewton. The former of theſe celebrated authors, in 
treatiſe concerning diet or regimen, obſerves that 
the nouriſhment” of man, one part repels and 
ther attracts. And again in the ſame treatiſe, two 
rs, faith he, ſaw a piece of timber: one 
the other puſhes : theſe two actions tend to one 
Uthe ſame end, though in a contrary direction, one 
n: Teupes i prey Fare 70 fs Hes. © 
242, Ir n the general maxim of Hippocrates, 
t the manner wherein nature acts eonſiſteth in at- 
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animal œconomy to be adminiſtred by the facul- 
or powers of nature. Nature alone, ſaith he, 
Beth for all things to animals. She knows of her 
[ what is neceflary for them. Whence it is plain, 
means à conſcious intelligent nature, that preſides 
| moves the ztherial ſpirit. And though he de- 
7e3 all things are accompliſhed on man by neceſſity, 
it is not a blind fate or chain of mere corporeal 


( J! 202. 


: This imitates the nature of 


ing what is mert and good, and in repelling what 
diagreeable or Warte. © He makes the whole of 


ee, but a divine neceſſity, as he W | 


RE I & - 
ealls it. And what is this but an overruling intel 
gent power that diſpoſeth of all things ? 
443. ATTRACTION cannot produce, and in thy 
ſenſe account for the phenomena, being it ſelf oy 
of the phanomena produced and to be account 
For (c. Attraction is performed by different lau 
and cannot therefore in all caſes be the effect of the 6 
ſticity, of one uniform medium. The phznomey 
of electrical bodies, the laws and variations of magns 
tiſm, and, not to mention other Kinds, even Gravig, 
is not explained by elaſticity, a. phænonenon not le 
obſcure than it ſelf. But then, although it ſhew not the 
agent, yet it ſheweth a rule and analogy in nature, i 
ny Thos the — Wi animals are endued yith 
ttractive powers whereby from contiguous fluids 
| W like to like; and that glands have peculiar — 
attractive of peculiar juices (4). Nature ſeems better 
known and explained by attractions and repulſion, 
than by thoſe other mechanical principles of ſize, & 
ure, and the like: that is by fir Iſaac Newton, thai 
cartes. And natural philoſophers excell, as they 
ate more or leſs acquainted with the laws and metbo 
obſerved by the author of nature. 
244. Tux ſize and ſhape, of particles and gene 
laws of motion can never explain the ſecretions wil 
out the help of attraction, obſcure perhaps as to ut 
2 ; oo clear as 2 Numberleſs inſtances a5 
might be given: | Lemery the younger thought hi 
{lt obliged to ſuppoſe, the 9 of light orh 
«{contrary./ to all reaſon) to be of a very groſs kin 
even greater than the pores of the burnt limeſtone, 1 
order to account for their being detained or impriſom 
therein ; but this phznomenan is eaſily reduced to ib 
traction. There would be no end of enumerating u 
like caſes. The activity and force of ætherial pn 
or fire by the laws of attraction, is imparted to grobe 
partie es (ei, and thereby wonderfully ſupports W 
Sconοmyj of living bodies. By ſuch peculiar 1 
* 


1 
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(c) ibo, 235. (4) 41. (e) 152, 163. 
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boss and attractiens it ſeems to be effected, that 
th enſer fluids can paſs where air it ſelf cannot, (as oyl 
f ough leather) and therefore through the niceſt and 
und eſt ſtrainers of an animal or vegetable. 
um 245. Tus ancients had ſome general conception 
be & attratiog arid repelling -powers (z) as natural 


inciples. * Galilzi bad particularly conſidered the 
action of gravity, and made ſome diſcoyery of the 
un thereof, But fir Iſaac Newton by his ſingular 
netration, profound knowledge in geometry and 
dechanics, and great exactneſs in experiments, hath 
alt a new light on natural ſcience, The laws of at- 
:Rion and fepulſion were in many - inſtances diſco- 
ered, and firſt diſcovered, by him. He ſhewed their 
everal extent, and therewith as with a key opened 
eral deep ſecrets of nature, in the knowledge where- 
he ſeems to have made a greater progreſs, than 
Il the ſes of corpuſcularians together had done be- 
ye bim. Nevertheleſs, the principle of attraction it 
If is not to be explained by phy ſieal or corporeal cauſes. 
246. Tang Cartefians attempted to explain. it by 
de niſus of a ſubtil element, receding from the center 
fits motion, and impelling groſſer bod ies towards it. 
r Iſaac Newton in his later thoughts ſeems (as was 
fore obſerved) to have adopted ſomewhat not alto- 
ther- foreign from this notion, afcribing that to 
Iis elaſtic medium (/) which Deſcartes did to 
bs ſecond element. But the great men of antiquity 
olved gravity into the immediate action of an 
itelligent incorporeal being. To which allo ſir Iſaac 
ewton. himſelf atteſts and ſubſcribes, although he 
lay perhaps ſometimes be thought to forget himſelf; 
n his manner "of ſpeaking of phyfieal agents, which 
d 2 ſtrict ſenſe are none at all; and in ſuppoſing real 
ces to exiſt in bodies, in which, to ſpeak truly, at · 
ation and repulſion ſhould be conſidered only as 
adencies or motions, that is, as mere eſſecte, 4 


del laws as laws of motion. a "C0147 Bs neuem 
| I 2 4247. 


(e) 241, 242: 0 237, 238. 
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247. Tropen it be ſuppoſed the chief buſineſs of: 
natural philoſopher to trace out cauſes from the effec 
yet this is to be underſtood not of agents (4) but d 
principles, that is of component parts, in one ſenſe, 
er of laus or rules, in another, In ſtrict truth gl 
agents are incorpoxeal, and as ſuch are not properly d 
phyſical conſideration. The aſtronomer, therefor, 
the Mechanic, or the Chymiſt, not as ſuch, but by 
accident only, treat of real cauſes, agents or efficient 
Neither doth-it ſeem, as is ſuppoſed by the greateſt of inc 
mechanical philoſophers, that the true way of pro 
ceeding in their ſcience is, from known motions in 
nature to inveſtigate the moving forces. Foraſmuc 
as force is neither corporeal nor belongs to any cor e 
poreal thing (a); nor yet to be diſcovered by exper 
ments or mathematical reaſonings, which reach no fa 
ther than diſcernible effects, and motions in thug 
Paſſive and moved, 
249. Vis or force is to the ſoul, what extenſion em 
to the body, ſaith Saint Auguſtin, in his tract cu 
cerning the quantity of the ſoul ; and without fore 
there is nothing done or made, and conſequently there 
can be no agent. Authority is not to decide in tre 
caſe. Let any one conſult his own notions and 1. BP 
fon; as well as experience, concerning the origine dP! | 
motion, and the reſpective natures, properties, my a 
differences of foul and body, and he will, if I miſtakes: 
not, evidently perceive, that there is nothing adm 

in the later. Nor are they natural agents or corporal 
forces, which make the particles of bodies to cohere. 
Nor is it the buſineſs of experimental philoſophers 10 nmnov 
find them out. | | 
249. Tus mechanics! philoſopher, as bath been 1. Me 
ready obſerved, enquires properly concerning the ruin 
and modes of operation alone, apd not concerning de 
cauſe, ſomſmuch as nothing mechanical is or really 
cap be 2 cauſe (I). And although a mechanic d 
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ſolute motion, ard of farce as exiſting in bos ien, 
wig ſach motion and proportional thereto; Vet 
chat theſe forces ate, which are ſuppoſed to be lodged 
1 bodies, to he impreſſed on bodies, to be multiplied, 


| ol inded, and communicated from one body to another, 
hi which ſeems. toanimate bodies like abiraRt ſpirit, 
for, r ſagls, bath. been ſaund very difficult, not to ſay 
t by npoilible, for thinkirg men to conceiye and explain, 


may be ſeen by conſulting Berellus de wi percuſſionis, 


* and Torricelli in his lexioni academiche, among other 
hy 250. Nox. if we conſider the proclivity of man- 


ind to realize their nations, will it ſeem ſtrange that 
nechanic philoſophers and Geometricians ſhould, 


Cor 

per ie other men, be miſled by prejudice, and take ma- 
) far bematical hypotheſes, for real beings — in 
ing odies, ſo far as even to make it the very aim and end 


their ſcience to compute or meaſure thoſe phan- 


on is emes; whereas it is very certain that nathing in 
cu can be meaſured * or computed, beſides the 
force er y effects or motions themſelves, Sir Iſaac Newton 
here ks, have not the minute particles of bodies certain 
this erces or powers by which they act on one abother, 
0. well as on the particles of light, for produęing molt 
e dhe phænomena in nature? But in reality, thoſe 


ninute particles are only agitated according to certain 
aus ot nature, by ſome other agent, wherein the 
orce exiſts and not in them, which have only the mo- 
en; which motion in the body moved, the Peripate- 
Ks tightly judge to be a mere paſſion, but in the 
Mover to be /f or act. 

251. Ir paſſeth with many, I know nat how, that 


n „ nechanical principles give a clear ſolution of the phæ- 
rols omena. The Democritic hypotheſis, faith Doclor 
g the edworth, doth much more handſomely and intelli- 
el by ſolve the phænomena, than that of Ariſtotle and 
al of 17 18700 * 3 Plato. 


* This ſubject is handled a h in my Latin trad do mater 
Publifhce above twenty years ago, * SM 
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Plato. But things rightly confidered, perhaps it wil 
be found not to ſolve any phænomenon at all. For il 
93 are, to ſpeak truly, appearances in th 
oul or mind, and it hath never been explained, un 
can it be explained, how external bodies figures al 
motions ſhould produce an appearance in the mind 
Theſe principles, therefore, do not ſolve, if by folvig 
is meant aſſigning the real, either efficient or fin 
— appearances, but only reduce them to genen 
rules. | | 
252. THERE is a certain analogy, conſtancy, u 
uniformity in the phænomena or appearances of w 
ture, which are a foundation for general rules: al 
theſe are a grammar for the underſtanding of natur, 
or that ſeries of effects in the viſible world, where 
we are enabled to foreſee what will come to paſs, it 
the natural courſe of things. Plotinus obſerves, in bi 
third Ennead, that the art of preſaging is in ſome (or 
the reading of natural letters denoting order, and thi 
i far forth as analogy obtains in the univerſe, ther 
may be vaticination. And in reality, he that for 
tells the motions of the planets, or the effects of ms 
' dicines, or the reſults of chymical or mechanical e- 
periments, may be ſaid todo it by natural vaticins 
tion. | 1 
253. We know a thing when we underſtand it: 
and we underſtand it, when we can interpret or tel 
what it ſignifies. Strictly the ſenſe knows nothing 
We perceive indeed ſounds by hearing, and charic- 
ters by fight, * But we are not therefore ſaid to under- 
ſtand them. After the ſame manner, the phznomen 
of nature are alike viſible to all: but all have not 
like learned the connexion of natural things, or u- 
derſtand what they ſignify, or know how to vaticinalt 
dy them. There is no queſtion, faith Socrates, u 
Theæteto, concerning that which is agreeable to each 
| perſon; but concerning what will in time to come be 
agreeable, of which all men are not equally judg* 
—— foreknoweth-what will be in every kind is ths 
wiſeſt. According to Socrates, you and the 


may 
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y judge of a dim on the table equally well, but 
dile the diſh is making, the cook can better foretell, 
hat will enſue from this or that manner of compo- 
pg it. Nor is this manner of reaſoning confined on 


* * 
morals or politics ; but extends alſo to natural 
7 * 1 


ence. * : 0 IS a 5 2 VFL.+48 
254. As the natural connexion of ſigns with the 
ings fignified is regular and conſtant, it forms a fore 
f rational diſcourſe (c) and is therefore! the imme- 
ate effect of an intelligent cauſe. * This is agreeable 
the philoſophy of Plato, and other ancients. Ploti- 
ys indeed faith, that which acts naturally is not in- 
lection, but à certain power of moving matter, 
hich doth-not know but only do. And it muſt be 
ied, that, as faculties are multiplied by philoſo- 
ers according to their operations, the will may be 
iſtinguiſhed from the intellect. But it will not there- 
pre follow, that the will, which operates in the 
urſe of nature, is not conducted and applied by in- 
llect, although it be granted that neither will under- 
nds, nor intellect wills. 'Thetefore, the phænomena 
nature, which ſtrike on the ſenſes are under- 
od by the mind, do form not only a magnificent 
ectacle, but alſo a moſt coherent, entertaining, and 
truftive diſcourſe ; and to effect this, they are 


4 


dit: educted, adjuſted, and ranged by the greateſt wiſ- 
r tell em. This language or diſcourſe is ſtudied with dif- 
hing, t attention, and interpreted with different degrees 
arac kill. But ſo far as men have ſtudied and remarked 


3 rules, and can interpret right, ſo far they may be 
id to be knowing in nature, A beaſt is like a man 
bo hears a ſtrange tongue, but underſtands nothing, 

255. Nature, faith the learned Doctor Cudworth, 


1naie Bp not maſter of art or wiſdom : Nature is ratio merſa 
5, n con/u/a, reaſon immerſed and plunged into matter, 
ch ed as it were fudddled in it and confounded with it. 


e be Net the formation of plants and animals, the motions 
ge. WP! natural bodies, their various properties, appear- 
"= * and viciflitades,' in a word, the whole ſeries of 


4 24 > 1 "thin 
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things in this viſible world, which we call the tout 
of nature, is ſo wiſely managed and cartied on, thy 
the maſt improved human Reaſon cannot thorough 
eomprehend even the leaſt particle thereof ; ſo far i,j 
— be produced by ſuddled or confoundg 
256. Nexus ar produRions, jt 4s true, are not i 

y But neither doth. it ſait with the ord 
things, the ſtructure of the univerſe, or the end d 
— that they ſhould he fo. General rules, w 

ve ſeen (4), are neceſſary to make the world ip 
telligible: and from the conftant obſervation of ſuch 
rules, natural evils will ſometimes unavoidably enſy; 
things will be.produged in a flow length of time, and 
arrive at different degrees of perfection. 

257. Ir muſt be owned, we are not conſcious of 
the ſyſtole and diaſtole of the heart, or the motion d 
the diaphragm. It may not nevertheleſs be thence is 
ferred, that unknowing nature can a@regular]y, as wel 
as our ſelves. The true inference is, that the (elf, 
thinking individual, ar humane perſon is not the 12 
author of thoſe natural motions. And in fa& no ma 
blames himſelf if they are wrong, or values himſelf i 
they are right. The ſame may be ſaid of the fingen 
oſ· a muſician, which ſome object to be moved by is 
bit which underſtands not; it being evident, that w 
is done by rule muſt proceed from ſomething that u- 
derſtands the rule; therefore, if not from the muſicia 
himſelf, from ſome other active intelligence, the fame 
perhaps which governs bees and ſpiders, and moves i 
limbs-of thoſe who walk in their ſleep. 

258. InsrRUMENTS, occaſions, and ſigns (+) 0c 
in, or rather make up, the whole viſible courſe of 1! 
ture. Theſe, being no agents themſelves, are und 
the direction of one agent concerting all for one ene 
the ſupreme good. All thoſe motions, whether in * 
nimal bodies or in other parts of the ſyſtem of nat 
which are not effects of particular wills, ſeem to ſpring 
from the ſame general cauſe with the vegetation © 
plants, an ætherial ſpirit actuated by a mind. 

(4) 249, 252. (e) 166. 259. I. 
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Tut firſt and theologers of Greece and 
ie conſide red 888 of things, as aſcrib- 


ugh! rather to a divine cauſe, but the Phyſici to natural 
1 auſes ſubordinate. to, and directed ſtill by a divine; 


xcept ſome realiſts and mechanics who vain! 

— to — a world without a God. The bid: 
n force that unites, adjuſts, and cauſeth all things to 
ig together, and move in harmony, which Orpheus 
d Empedocles ſtyled love; This, principle of union is 
p blind principle, but acts with intellect. This divine 
re and intellect are not themſelves obvious to our view, 
otherwiſe diſcerned than in their effects. Intellect 


” 
' 


* ligbtens, Love connects, and the ſovereign Good at: 
7 0 as all . x 

260. ALL things are made for the ſupreme good, 
1s of! things tend to that end: and we may be ſaid to ac- 
n «punt for a thing, when we ſhew that it is ſo beſt, In 


je Phzdon, Socrates declares it to be his opinion, that 
, who ſuppoſed all things to have been ciſpoled and 


dered by a mind (J), ſhould not pretend to aſſign a- 
realy other cauſe of them. He blames Phyſiologers for 
na WWtempting to account far phenomena, particularly for, 
er wity and coheſion, by vortexes and ætber, over- 
age Woking the 78 and and 743 Sioz, the ſtrongeſt bond 
cement which holds together all the parts of the 


uverſe, and not diſcerning the cauſe it ſelf from thoſe 
vgs which only attend it. 269 
261. As in the microcoſm, the conſtant regular te- 
Ir of the motions of the viſcera, aud contained juices 
th not hinder, particular voluntary motions to be 
preſſed by the mind on the animal ſpirith even ſo 
the mondane ſyſtem, the ſteady obſervance of cer- 
a laws of nature, in the groſſer maſſes and more con- 
picuous motians, . doth not hinder, but a voluntary a- 
at may ſometimes communicate particular impreſſi- 
u to the fine ætherial medium, which in the world 
uwers the animal ſpirit in man. Which two (if the 

* two) although iavifible and inconceivably fall, 
et ſrem the real latent ſprings, whereby all the * 
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of this viſible world are moved: albeit they are 10 
to be regarded as a true cauſe, out only an inftrunay 
of motion; and the inſtrument not as a help to the 
Creator, but only as a ſign to the creature. 

262. PLoTrinvs ſuppoſeth that the ſoul of the uni 
verſe is not the original cauſe or anthor of the ſpecig, 
but receives them from Intellect, the true principle of 
order and diſtinction, the ſource and giver of form, 
Others conſider the vegetative foul only as ſome low 
faculty of a higher ſoul, which animates the fiery > 
therial ſpirit (g). As for the blots and defects which 
appear in the courſe of. this world, which ſome hun 
thought to proceed from a fatality or neceſſity in natu 
and others from an evil principle, that fame phi 
pher obſerves, that it may be the governing Reaſa 

roduceth and ordaineth all thoſe things; and, 10 
intending that all parts ſhould be equally good, mak 
eth ſome worſe than others by defign, as all parts i 
an animal are not eyes: And in a city, comedy or pit 
all ranks, characters, and colours are not equal alike 
even ſo exceſſes, defects, and contrary qualities, co 
ſpire to the beauty and harmony of the world. * 

263. Ir cannot be denied, that with reſpect to c 
univerſe of things, we in this mortal ſlate, are like me 
educated in Plato's cave, looking on ſhaddows wi... 
our backs turned to the light. But though our light l 

dim, and our ſituation had, yet if the beſt uſe be madt 
of both, perhaps ſomething may be ſeen. # roclus, i 
his commentary '6n the theology of Plato, obſerrs 
there ate two forts of philoſophers. The one place 
body firſt in the order of beings, and made the f-cul 
of thinking depend thereupon, ſuppoſing that the pit 
Ciples of all things are corporeal : that body moſt real 
_ or principally exiſts, and all other things in a feconc 
ſenſe, and by virtue of that. Others, niaking all co 
eal things to be dependent upon ſoul or mind, tui 
this to exiſt in the firſt place and primary ſenſe, 4 
the being of bodies to be altogether derived from, 3 

e that | 

preſuppoſe that of the mind, 264. Sn 


(g) 198. 


S 1 R ITK 107, 
. 264. $2X58 and experience acquaint us, with the 


arte and analigy of appearances or natural effects. 
nent Whooght, ae Safeoduce us into the know» 


doe of their cauſes. , Senſible appearances, though of 
flowing unſtable and uncertain nature, yet having 
| occupied the mind, they do by an early preven- 
2n, render cke after taſk of thought more difficult: 
d azthey amuſe the eyes and ears, and are moe ſuit- 


m to vulgar uſes and the mechanic arts of life, they 
dra eh abtain a preference, in the opinion of moſt men, 
'; > thoſe ſaperior principles, which are the later 
hich of the humane mind arrived to maturity and 


rſeftion, but, not affecting the corpore l ſcuſe, are 
dought to be fo far deficient in point of folidity and 
ty, ſenſible and real to common appretenfions be- 
5 ſame thing. Although it bi certain, that the 
nciples of ſcience are neither object of ſenſe nor 
apination ; and that intellect and reaion are alone 
i {ure guides to Truth, | 
265. Tug ſucceſsful curioſity of the preſent age, 
arts and experiments and new ſy itcaus, is apt to elate 
en, and make them overlook the ancients. But 
withſtanding that che encouragement and purſe of 
nnces, and the united endeavours of great ſocieties 
} theſe later ages, have extended experimental and 
chanical knowledge very far, yet it muft be owned, 
It the ancients too were not ignorant of many 
ns (5), as well in phyfics as metaphyſics, which 
hips are more generally, though not firſt Known in 
ele modern times. | ; 
266, Tux Pythagoreans and Platoniſts had a notion 
the true ſyſtem of the world. They allowed of 
unical prirciples, but actuated by foul or mind: 
y Ultinguiſhed the primary qualities in bodies from 
le ſecondary, making the former to be phyfical cauſ- 
ad they underſtood phyſical cauſes in a right ſenſe: 
aw that a mind ipfinite in power, unextended, 
whble, immortal, governed, cometted and contain- 
Vall things: they ſaw there was no ſuch thing as real 
| 178 abſolute 


- 
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(5) 166, 167, 168, 241. 242. &c. 


that the ſenſible qualities are to be regarded ua 
only in the cauſe, and as paſſions in ur: they accuny 
ly conſidered the differences of inteliect, rational ſal 
and ſenſitive ſoul, with their diſtin acts of intelledin 
e points wherein the Cans 
ſians and their followers, Who confider fenſation 1 f 
mode of thinking, ſeem to have failed. They lun 
there was a ſubtil zther per. the whole mak d 
. beings, and which was it ſelf actually mom 
ind directed by a mind: and that phyſical cafy 
were only inſtruments, or rather marks'and ſigns. 
267. Tnosz ancient philoſophers. ood tie 
eration of animals to conſiſt, in the anfolding al 
liſtending of the minute imperceptible parts of pr 
exiſting animalcules, which paſſeth for a modern 4 
covery : this they took for the work of nature, bit 
nature animate. and intelligent (a they underſivel 
that all things were alive and in motion: they ſupps 
ſed a concord and diſcord, union and diſunion in par 
ticles ſome attracting, others repelling each othe; 
and that thoſe attractions ard repulſions, ſo vaio 
regular, and uſeful, could not be accounted for, bit 
by an intelligence 1 and directing all part 
«tions | ation and benefit of tt 
whole. 
268. Tus Ægyptians, who imperſonated natart 
had made her a diſtinct principle, and even deified I 
under the name of Iſis. But Ofiris was underſtood 
be mind or reaſon, chief and ſovereign of all. Oi 
if we may believe Plutarch, was the firſt, pure, = 
mixed OE holy principle, hot diſcernible by the lo- 
er faculties z a glympſe whereof like lightening du 
ing forth, irradiates the underſtanding ; with 1 

to which Plutarch adds, that Plato and Arilto 
termed one part of philoſophy £o771x%y : to Wh 
when having ſoared above common mixed obj 


and 
(8) 172. 
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is. fabliting in 
| abſolute ſpace ; For it was a doctrine of thoſe an- 
t that Soul was the place of forms, as may 
ſeen in the twelfth book of the areane part of divine 
dom, according to the Egyptian. This notion 
| ROY divers philo{ophers of Greece, who 
y be ſuppoſed to have derived it from-the fame 
3 whence many of cheir other opinions 
wn. | 125 | 
270, Tux doArine of real abſolute external ſpace, 
luced ſome modern philoſophers to conclude it was 
part or attribute of God, or that God himfelf was 
ce ; inaſmuch us incommunrcable attributes of the 
ty appeared to agree thereto, ſuch as infinity, immu- 
bility, indiviſibility, incorporeity, being uncreated, 
paliye, without beginning or ending z not conſi- 
ung that all theſe negative properties may belong to 
ung. For nothing hath no limits, cannot be moved 
thanged, or divided, is neither created nor deſtroy- 
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top A different of thinkin ars in the Her- 
wit, e as well as — writings . Wich 
* xd to abſolute ſpace, it is obſerved in the Aſcle- 


an dialogue; — Space or Place bath. by 
at 
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itſelf no meaning; and again, that it is impoſlible 
underſtand what Spaee alone or pure Space is. An 
Plotinus acknowledgeth no place but foul or mind 
expreſly- affirming that the ſoul is not in the world 
but the world in the ſoul. And farther, the place of 
the foul, faith: he, is not body, but ſoul is in min 
and body in ſoul. See the third chapter of the ift 
book of the fifth Ennead. * 1 ne 


271. Cosczaxixc abſolute ſpace that phantom 
of the mechanic Geometrical Philoſophers (0% 
may ſuffice to obſerve, that it is neither perceived ij 
any denſe, nor proved by any reaſon, and was a6 
cordingly treated by the the greateſt of the ancient g 
a thing merely viſionary. From the notion of abls 
lute ſpace; ſprings. that of abſolute motion * ; and an. 
theſe are ultimately founded the notions of extend 
exiſtence, independence, neceflity, and fate. Whi 
fate, the idol of many moderns, was by old phie 
Phers differently underſtood, and in ſuch a ſenſe as nc 
to deſlroy the avTsZsooy of God or man, Pam 
nides, who thought all things to be made by neceſi 
. OT. fate, underſtood juſtice and providence to be tl 
me with fate; which, how, fixed and cope 
ſoever with. reſpect to man, may yet be volunt 
with reſpeRt to God. Empedocles declared Fate to 
a cauſe uſing principles and elements. Hercin 
taught that Fate was the general reaſon that ra 
through the whole nature of the univerſe : which u 
ture he ſuppoſed, to be an ætherial body, the feed i: 
the generation of all things. Plato held Fate to Wired 
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Our judgment in theſe matters is not to be overbem eder 
Pes evidence of mathematical notions and reaſonings, fn ſert 
it is plain, the mathematicians of this age embrace obſcure n0tm 


und uncertain opinions, and are puzzled about them, contradifi 
each other and diſputing like other men: witneſs their doctrine 
Fluxions, about which within theſe ten years I have ſeen nin 
Iced above twenty tracts and diſſertations, whoſe authors bet 
Etterly at varlence, and inconſiſtent with each other, i 
Kanders what to think of their pretenſions to evidence. 
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he eternal reaſon or law of nature. Chryſippus ſup- 
oled that Fate was a ſpiritual power which diſpoſed 
de world in order; that it was the reaſon and law of 
joſe taings which are adminiſtred by providence, 
272. ALL the foregoing notions of Fate, as repre- 
nted by Plutarch, do plainly ſhew that thoſe ancient 
bilolophers did not mean by fate, a blind, head long, 
nintelligent principle, but an orderly ſettled courſe of 
dings conducted by a wiſe and provident mind. And 
for the Egyptian doctrine. it is indeed aſſerted in 
he Pimander, that all things are produced by Fate, 
ut Jamblichus, who drew his notions from Ægypt, 
firms that the whole of things is not bound up in 
ate ; but that there is a principle of the ſoul higher 
han nature, whereby we may be raiſed to an union 
ith the Gods and exempt our ſelves from Fate. Aud 
the Aſclepian dialogue it is expreſiy ſa:d that fate 
plows the decrees of God. And indeed, as all the 
zotions in nature are evidently the product of rea- 
n (e), it ſhould ſeem there is no room for ncceflity, 
| any other ſenſe than that of a ſteady regular 
burſe. - | 
273. Lixp fate and blind chance are at bot om 
uch the ſame thing, and one no more intelligible 
un the other. Such is the mutual relation, connec» 
oa, motion, and ſympathy of the parts of this world, 
hat they ſeem as it were animated and held together 
one ſoul : and fuch is their harmony, order, and 
ular courſe, as ſheweth the ſoul to be governed and 
refted by a mind. Ft was an opinion of remote an- 
guy that the world was an animal (d.) If we may 
full the Hermaic writings, the Agyptians thought all 
ungs did partake of life. This opinion was allo ſo 
eral and current among the Greeks, that Plutarch 
lerts all others held the world to be an animal, and 
werned by providence, except Leucippus, Democri- 
s, and Epicurus And although an animal, con- 
ding all bodies within it ſelf, could not be touched 
70 30:1! G8 or 
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or {cnfibly affefted from without ; yet it is plain 
attributed to it an inward ſenſe and — — 4 

appetites and averfions ; and that from all the vari 
tones actions and paſſions of the univerſe, they ſuppai 
one ſymphony, one animal act and life to reſult, 
274. JanBLIcvs declares the world to be one 4 
mimal, in which the paris however diſtant ſrom eu 
other, are nevertheleſs related and connected by ay 
common nature. And he teacheth, what is alſo a » 
ceived notion of the Pythagoreans and Platonics du 
there is no chaſm in nature, but a chain or ſcaled 
beings rifirg by gentle uninterrupted gradations frog 
the loweſt to the higheſt, each nature being inforne 
and perfected by the participation of a higher. Asj 
becomes igneous, ſo the pureſt fire becomes anind, 
and the animal ſoul becomes intellectual, which is 
be underſtood not of the change of one nature ing 
another, but of the conneftion of different natura 
each lower nature being, according to thoſe philoſs 
phers, as it were a receptacle or ſubject for the next» 
bove it to reſide and aR in. 
275. Ir is alſo the doctrine of Platonic pbilab 
phers, that intellect is the very life of living thing, 
the firſt principle and exemplar of all, from whence by 
different degrees are derived the inferior claſſes of lik; 

Ar{t the rational, then the ſenſitive, after that the 

getal, but ſo as in the rational animal there is fil 
ſomewhat intellectual, again in the ſenſitive theres 

ſomewhat rational, and in the vegetal ſomewbat ſab 
tive, and laſtly in mixt bodies as metals and minerth 
ſomewhat of vegetation. By which means the wht 

is thought to be more perſectiy connected. Which 0 

trine implies that all the faculties, inſtincts, and nt 

tions of inferior beings, in their ſeveral reſpeclwe is 

ordinations, are derived from and depend upon 1 
and intellect. 

276. Born Stoics and Platonics held the world 
be alive, though ſometimes it be mentioned 25 4 ft 
tient animal, ſometimes as a plant or vegetable. 14 
in this, notwithſtanding what hath been ſurmiſce® r 
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ons qualities and parts of this mundane ſyſtem. By 
iure of this life the great maſſes are held together in 
cir ordinary courſes, as well as the minuteſt particles 
governed in their natural motions, according to the ſe · 
laws of attraction, gravity, electricity, magne- 
iſm, und the reſt, It is this gives inſtincts, teaches 
he ſpider her web, and the bee her honey. This it is 
hat diredts the roots of plants to draw forth juices from 
ie earth, and the leaves and cortical veſſels to ſepa- 
nte and attract fuch particles of air, and elementary 
te, as ſuit their reſpective natures. | 

278. Natrurs ſeems to be not otherwiſe diſtin- 
puſhed from the anima mundi, than as life is from 
ul, and upon the principles of the oldeſt philoſophers, 
may not improperiy or incongruouſly be itiled the Life 
the world. Some Platonics indeed, regard Liſe as 
the 2d of nature, in like manner as intellection is of 
ie mind or intellect. As the firſt intelle& acts by 
wnderſtanding,. ſo nature according, to them acts or ge- 
nerates. by living. But life is the act of the foul, and 
lems to be very nature it ſelf, which is not the prin» 
Uple, but the reſult of another and higher principle, 


Nga lite reſulting ung ſoul, as cogitation from in- 
379. Ir 


(+) 166, 168, 27, 175, Ge 
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279. Ir nature be fuppoſed' the life of the world, + 
nimated by one ſoul, compacted into one frame, and d 
rected or governed in all parts by one mind j This ſyſtea 
cannot be accuſed of Atheiſm ; though perhaps it ny 
of miſtake or impropriety. And yet, as one ps 
fiding- mind gives unity to the inffnite aggregate d 
things, © by a-matual communion of actions and pi 
ſions, and an adjuſtment of , eauſing all to cy 
Cur in one view to one and the ſame end, the ultimm 
and ſupreme good of the whole, it ſhould ſeem rev 
ſonable to ſay, with Ocellus Lucanus the Pythagorza, 
that as life holds together the bodies of animals, the 
cauſe whereof is the ſoul ; and as a city is held toe 
ther by concord, the cauſe whereof is law; even & 
the world is held together by harmony, the cauſe 
whereof is God. And in this ſenſe, the world ct 
rniverſe may be confidered either as one animal (/a 
one City. n 
280. Ar1sToTLE difapproves the opinion of thele 
who hold a ſoul to be diffuſed throughout the world) 
ard for this reaſon ; becauſe the elements are nat 
alive. Though perhaps it may not be eaſy to prove, WEPti 
that blood and animal ſpirit are more alive in man, bat 
than water znd fire in the world. That Philoſopher, 
in his books of the Soul, remarks upon an opinion ſe 
forch in the Orphics, of the Soul's entering from the 
univerſe into living creatures being born by winds, that 
this cannot be true of plants or of certain animals WP, tc 
which do not breath. But air veſſels are by later er- 
periments allowed to be found in all plants and ai; col 
mals. And air may in ſome fort not improperly bo erke 
ſaid, to be the carrier or vehicle ob the ſoul, ina 
much as it is, the vehicle of fire, which is the ſpirit BF you 
immediſtely moved and animated by the ſoul (pg) Min 
281. Tur living fire, the living omniforin ſemi- 
nary of the world, and other expreſſions of the like 
nature occuring in the ancient and Platonic Philoſophy, 


how can they be underſtood excluſive of light or ical 
| | men; 


Vn 227. (6) hi. 
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fie, the particles of Which are known to be 
—— . and, for ought we know, may. ſome 
them be organized, and, notwithſtanding their 
coderful minuteneſs, contain original ſeeds which, 
ing formed and lowed in a proper matrix, do gradu- 
y unfold and maniſeſt themſelves, Rill growing to a 
if proportion of the. ſpecies; 5 e O01 . 44 5 
202. May. not this æthereal ſeminary conſiſtently 
ich the notions of that philoſophy, which aſeribe 
ch of generation to celeſtial influence, be ſ 
> impregriate plants and animals with the firſt prin. 
iples, the ſtamina, or thoſe animalcules which Plato, 
bis Timeus, faith are inviſible for their ſmallneſs, 
t, being ſawn. in a proper matrix, are therein gradu- 
y diſtended; and explicated by nouriſhment, and at 
ngth the animals brought forth to light. Which no- 
an hath been revived and received of late years 
ary, who perhaps are not aware of it's antiquity, or 
at it was to be found in Plato, Timæus Locrenfius 
| his book of the ſoul of the World, ſuppoſeth even 
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not als to be derived from the cæleſtial luminaries, ex- 
ove; ping only the rational or intellectual part. But 
nan, bat influence or influx is there from the cæleſtial ho- 
het, u, which bath not light for it's vehicle %% (MN 
1 it; 283, Waar other nature there ſhould be interme- 
the a between the ſoul of the World (a) and this groſs 
that rporeal ſyſtem, which might be the vehicle of life, 
mals WP: to uſe the language of philoſophers, might receive 


de impreſſed with the forms of things, is diflicult 
comprehend, It is a wulgar remark, that the 
orks of art do not bear a nice microſcopical inſpec- 
„ but the more helps are uſed, and the more nice- 
you pry into natural productions, the more do you 
cover of the fine mechaniſm of nature, which is 


emi let or inexhauſtible; new and other parts, more 
like ale and delicate than the precedent, flill continu- 
phy, to offer themſelves to view. And theſe: microſ- 
ele. cal obſervations have confirmed the ancient theory 
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Sever to modern diſcoveries, an ghee. Gare? 
explain the phenomena, without the immediate ad 
of a mind. And PFicinus, noowithitandiog vi 
himfelf and other Platonics ſay of a plaſtic nature, 
obliged to own, that with — foree. a | | 
it is to be * 1 


4. 
Plato-ſaith that God — the e 
and ſoul : others include both in the word foul, a 
the foul of the world: to be: God. Philo 
2 — — 5 
And V , who was no firanger to the! 


Hier pecudes armenta, viros, gam amm ferarun 
Quamęue fibi tennes naſtentem arcęſſere witas. 
Thus mach the ſchools of Plato and Pythagoras i 
agreed in, to wit, that the ſoul of the word 

a diftin mind of it's own,. or diredt 
by a ſoperior mind (e), doth embrace all it's pa 


connect them by an inviſible and indiſſoluble chu 


and preferve them ever well adjuſted and in g 
order. 


285. NaTUR&LISTS, whole proper provinee it i 
conſider phenomena, experiments, mechanical 

and motions,, principally regard the viſible frame 
thiogs or corpereal warld, ſuppoſing” foul: to be « 
mined in body. And this hypochefis may be toienk 
in phyſics, as itis not neceſſary in the art of dyali 
or navigation. to mention the true ſyſtem or earth's 
tion. But thoſe who, not content with ſenſible ! 


1 would penetrate into the real aud f 
() 153, 172. {t) 284, 279 
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ales (the object of theology metaphyſics, or the 
* prima) will rectiſy this errour, and ſpeak 
the world as contained by the foul, and not the 
al by the world. 
286. Az15TOTLE hath obſerved there were indeed 
me who thought ſo groſly, as to ſuppoſe the univerſe 
> be one only corpareal and extended nature: but in 
te fuſt book of his metaphyſics he juſty remarks 
ey were guilty of a great miſtake ; foraſmuch as 
ey took into their account the elements of corpo- 
al beings alone; whereas there are incorporeal be- 
gs alſo in the univerſe 3 and while they attempt to 
bgn the cauſes of generation and corruption, and ac- 
punt for the nature of all things, they did at the ſame 
we deſtroy the very cauſe of motion. 2 
287. Ir is a doctrine among other ſpeculationg con- 
ined in the Hermaic writings, that all things are on. 
Ind it is not improbable that Orpheus, Parmeigdes, 
id others among the Greeks, might have derived 
deir notion of d i THB Ons from JEgypt- 
hough that ſubtil metaphyſician Parmenides, in his 
cine of i, igws ſeems to have added ſomething of 
own, If we ſuppoſe, that one gnd the ſame mind 
the” univerſal principle of order and harmon 
oughout the wk coritaiving and connecting all it 
its, and giving unity to the ſyſtem, there ſeems to 
nothing atheiſtical or impious in this ſuppoſition. 
238, NumBzR is no object of ſenſe: it is an 
u of the mind. The ſame thing in a different 
Piception is one or many. Comprehending God and 
ie creatures in one general notion, we may ſay that 
things together make one univerſe, or 73 Tay. 
if we ſhould ſay, that all things make one God:; 
would, indeed, be an erroneous notion of God, 
would not amount to Atheiſm, ſo long as mind or 
nellect was admitted to be the 7 e, the 
werning part. It is nevertheleſs more 2 
d conſequently the truer notion of God, to ſuppoſ 
a veither made up of pats, nor to be himſelf a part 
Wy whole whatſoever, We 
28 289. ALL 
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289. Ar r thofe, who conceived the univerſe w. 
an animal, muſt in conſequence of that noticn, (yy 
poſe all things to be one. But to conceive God to 
the ſentient Soul of an animal, is altogether unwort 
and abſurd. There is no ſenſe, nor ſenſory, nor ay 
thing like a ſenſe or ſenfory in God. Senſe implies 
impreſſion from ſome other being, and denotes a 
pendence in the Soul which hath it. Senſe is a ff 
ſion: and paſſions imply imperfection. God knoy. 
eth all things, as pure mind or intelle&, but nothin 
by ſenſe, nor in nor through a ſenſory. Therefore l 
ſuppoſe a ſenſory of any kind, whether ſpace or a 
other in God would be very wrong, and lead ws in 
falſe conceptions of his nature. The preſuming then 
was ſuch a thing as real abſolute uncreated ſpace, 
ſeems to have occaſioned that modern miſt2ke. | 
this preſumption was without grounds. 
290. Bor is oppeſt:e to ſpirit or mind. We hen 
a notion of fpirit from thought and action. Ve 
have a notion of body from reſiſtance. So far forth a 
there is real power, there is ſpirit. So far forth s 
there is reſiſtance, there is inability or want of pout: 
That is, there is a negation of ſpirit, We are en- 
bodied, that is, we are clogged by weight, aud his 
dered by reſiſtance. But in reſpe& of a perfect (pin 
there is nothing hard or impenetrable : there is no 8 
ſiſtance to the deity : Nor hath he any Body: N 
is the ſupreme being united to the world, as the f 
of an animal is to it's body, which neceſſarily in 
plieth defect, both as an inſtrument and as a ccni 
weight and impediment. | 
291. Favs much itconſiſts with piety to ſay, tl 
a divine agent doth by his virtue permeate and gorei 
the elementary fire or light, (4) which ſerves as 1 
mal ſpirit to enliven and actuate the whole mals, at 
all the members of this viſible world. Nor is tu 
doctrine leis philoſophical than pious. ' We ſee all 
ture alive or in motion. We-ſee water turned into a 
and air rarefied and made elaſtic (e) by the att 
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n of another medium, more pure indeed, more 
bil and more volatile than air. But ſtill, as this is a 
dreable extended and, conſequently, à corporeal 
ug. (V] it cannot be it ſelf the principal of motion, 
leads us naturally and neceſſarily to an incorporeal 
rit or agent. We are conſcious that a ſpirit can 
vin, alter, or determine motion, but nothing of this 
pears in body. Nay, the contrary is evident, both 
od experiment and reflection. ate + 
202. NATURAL phenomena are only natural ap- 
4 ces. They are, therefore, ſuch as we ſee and 
rceive them. Their real and objective natures are, 
ereſore, the-ſame; paſſive withoat any thing active, 
ther t and changing without any thing permanent in 
Wm. However, as theſe make the fiſt impreſſions, 
de mind takes her firſt flight and ſpring, as i 
ere, by reſting her foot on theſe objects, they are not 
ily firſt confidered by all men, but moſt conſidered by 
ot men. They and the phantomes that reſult from 
joſe appearances, -the children of imagination grafted 
pon ſenſe, ſuch for example as pure ſpace (7) are 
e ought by many. the very firſt in exiſtence and ſtabili- 
, and to, embrace and comprehend all other beings. 
293. Now although ſuch phantomes as corporeal 
ces, abſolute motions, and real ſpaces, do paſs in 
bylics for cauſes and principles (g), yet are they in 
ruth but hypotheſes, nor can they be the objects of 
el ſcience. They paſs nevertheleſs in phy ſics con- 
in crlant about things of ſenſe, and confined to experi- | 
ent and mechanics. But when we enter the province 
{ the philo/ophia Lins, we diſcover another order of 4 
6 eing, mind and it's acts, permanent being, not de- 
en eadent on corporeal things, nor reſulting, nor connect- | | 
wor contained; but containing, connecting, enlive- | | 


ons the whole frame; and imparting thoſe motions, _ | 


rms, qualities, and that order and ſymetry to all thoſe 
anſient phenomena, which we term the courſe of 
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294. Ir is with our faculties as with our afeQiog- 
Sha; Et ſeizes holds faſt (a). It is a vulgar thee, 
that man is a compound of contrarieties, which bred 
4 reſtleſs ſtruggle in his nature, between fteſh and fpir 
the beaſt and the angel, earth and heaven, ever wei 
Fee and ever bearing up. During which conf 


e character fluctuates: when either fide prevaik, i 
then fixed for vice or virtue. And Life from dif 
ent principles takes a different iſſue. It is the ſame h 
d to our faculties, Senſe at firft beſets and one 

bears the mind. The ſenſible 1 098 are all in il 
our zeaſonings are employed about them: our deſm 
terminate. in them: we look no farther for realities a 
cauſes; till intellect begins to dawn, and caſt a ray u 
this ſhadowy. ſcene. We then percelye the true pri 
eiple of unity, identity, and exiſtence. _ Thoſe thing 
that before ſeemed to conſtitute the whale of being 
pron taking av intellectual view ef things, prove to bf 

fleeting phantomes. ' © © 

295. From the outward form of groſs maſſes vii 
occupy the yalgar, a curious enquirer proceeds to e- 
amine the inward ſtructure and minute parts, and fun 
ohſerving the motions in nature, to diſcover the l 
| of thoſe motions, By the way, he frames his hypoths 
ſis and ſuits his langyage to this natural philofophy, 
And theſe fit the occaſion and anfwer the end of a mak 
er of experiments or mechanic, who means only top 
ply the powers of nature, and reduce the phenomem 
to rules. But, if proceeding ſtill in his analyſis a 
inquiry, he aſcends from the ſenſible into the intellece 
al. world, and, beholds things in a new light and a n 
order. He will then change his ſyſtem and pereeiſt 
that what he took for ſubſtances and cauſes are but fv 
ing ſhadows ; that the mind contains all, and acb il 
and is to all created beings the ſource of unity 1d 
identity, harmony and order, exiſtence and ſtability: 
296. IT is neither acid, nor falt, nor ſulphur, 54 
air, por æther, nor viſible corporeal fire (3), much 


the phantome, fate, or neceſſity, that is the real opt 
, - (@) 264. (3) 153. 


F 
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by a certain analyſis, a regular connexion and cli- 
ax, we aſcend through all thoſe mediums to a glympſe 
the firſk mover, invifible, incorporeal, unextended, 
telletual ſource of life and being. There is, it muſt 
owned, a mixture of obſcurity and prejudice in hu- 
gane ſpeech and ; reaſonings, This is unavoidable, 
ce the veils of prejudice and errour are flowly and 
ogly taken, off one by one. But if there are many 
inks in the chain which connect; the two extremes of 
hat is grofly ſenſible and purely intelligible, and it 
em 2 tedious work, by the flow helps of memory, i- 
ination, and reaſon, oppreſſed and overwhelmed, 
we are, by. the ſenſes, through erroneous principles 
id long ambages of words and notions, to ſtruggle up- 
ards into the light of Truth, yet as this gradually 
awns, further diſcoveries ſtill correct the ſtyle and clear 
p the notions. 
207. Tys mind, her acts, and facuities, furniſh a 
and diſtin claſs of objects (c), from the contem- 
ation whereof ariſe certain other notions, principles, 
d verities, ſa remote from, and even fo repugnant to, 
e firſt prejudices which ſurpriſe the ſenſe of mankind, 
lat they may well be excluded from vulgar ſpeech and 
Volks, as abſtract from ſenſible matters, and more fit 
or the ſpeculation - of Truth, the labour and aim of 
few, than-for the practice of the world, or the ſub- 
& of experimental or mechanical inquiry. Never- 


0p 

men eleſs though, perhaps, it may not be reliſhed by ſome 
dern readers, yet the treating in phyſical books con- 
ning metaphyſical and divine matters can be juſtified 


great authorities among the ancients: not to men- 
on, that he, who profeſſedly delivers the elements of 
ſcience, is more obliged to method and ſyitem, and 
ed down to mare rigorous laws, than a mere eſſay 


dP" iter. It may, therefore, be paizoned if this rude | 
ty. en, by inſenſible tranſitions, draw the reader in- 
aße remote inquiries and ſpeculations, that were not 


tought of, either by him or by the author, at firit 
ling Out. 5 


L. 298. THERE 
(e) 163, 266, | 
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298. Turek are traces of profound thought as oi 
as primeval tradition in the Platonic, Pythagorean, . 
gyptian, and Chaldaic phyloſophy (p). Men in thok 
early days were not overlaid with languages and liter, 
ture. Their minds ſeem to have been more exerciſed, Mare 
and leſs burthened, than in later ages; and, as fo much 
nearer the beginning of the world, to have had the 20 
vantage of patriarchal lights handed down through « 8 
few hands. It cannot indeed be affiimed (how prob r 
ble ſoever it may ſeem) that Moſes was that ſame Mo 
chus, with whoſe ſucceſſors, prieſts and prophets, Py. 
thagoras is ſaid to have converſed at Sidon. Yet the ee. 
Rudy of philoſophy appears to be of very great at- er. 
quity and remote original; inaſmuch as Times 
Locrenſis, that ancient Pythagorean, author of the 
book concerning the ſoul of the world, ſpeaks of and 
ancient philoſophy, even in his time, 4 Teso3'vez 9 
Aogo9ie, ſtirring up and recovering the ſoul from 1 
Rate of ignorance to the contemplation of divine things 
And though the books attributed to Mercurius Triſme- 
| er were none of them wrote by him, and are a 

owed to contain ſome manifeſt forgeries: yet it is 2lb 
allowed, that they contain tenets of the ancient Xgyp 
tian phyloſophy, though dreſſed perhaps in a more mo- 
dern garb. To account for which, Jamblichus cb. 
' ferves, that the books under his name contain indeed 
Mercurial opinions, though often expreſſed in the fh 
of the Greek Philoſophers; as having been tranſlated 
from the /Egyptian tongue into Greek, 

299. Tus difference of Iſis from Ofiris (d] reſen- 
bles that of the moon from the ſun, of the female tron 
the male, of natura naturata (as the ſchoolmen ipeak} 1 
from natura naturans. But Iſis though moſtly taken g 
for nature, yet (as the Pagan divinities were very fc 
tuatipg things) it ſ:metimes ſignified 74 Tay. And Ve 
find in Mountfauccn an Iſis of the ordinary form will 
this Inſc-iption Jes Taye. And in the menia [$a 
which ſeems to exhibit a general ſyſtem of the reg 
and ſuperſtition of the A gyptians, Iſis on her — 


(0179, 266. (4) 268. 
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offefſeth the center of the table. Which may ſeem to 
onify, that the univerſe or 74 rd was the center of 
de ancient ſecret religion of the Ægyptians; their Iſis 
r 764 74 comprehending both Oſiris the author of na- 
are and his work. a 

300. PrATOo and Ariſtotle conſidered God as ab- 
rated or diſtin from the natural world. But the E- 
ryptians conſidered God and nature as mak iag one whole, 
r all things together as making one univeiſe. In do- 
ng which they did not exclude the intelligent mind, but 
onſide ted it as containing all things. {'cerctore, what- 
ver was wrong in their way of thinking, it doth nut, 
evertheleſs, imply or lead to Atheilm, 

301, Tus humane mind is ſo much clogged and 
ora downward, by the ſtrong and early impretfions of 
ſe (e), that it is wonderful, how the ancients ſhould 
ave made even ſuch a progreſs, and ſcen to far into im 
ellectual matters, without ſome gli mer.ng of + Jiv nc 
adition. Whoever contiders a parcel of, ruce {av 1; 


. 
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1 | to themſelves, how they re ſunk and{wall-w+u up 
al- n ſenſe and prejudice, and wow unqualified by tue ir na- 
216 "al force to emerge from chis ſtate, will be apt to tnink 
eue firſt ſpark of philoſophy was derived from hea- 
wo. en; and that it was (as a Heathen writer expreſſeth it) 
ob. 17:24 Po707 E 

led 302, Tus lapſed ſtate of Human kind is a thing ta 
wee ich the ancient philoſophers were not ſtrang er. The 
ited 9715, the gy yn, the Taary yr tois ſhew that the X- 


Yptians and Pythagoreans, the Platoniſts and Stoics, 
lad all ſome notion of this doctrine, the outlines of which 


em- 

om em to have been ſketched out in thoſe tenets. Theo» 
ey aid philoſophy gently unbind the ligaments, that 
ken lain the ſoul down to the earth, and aſſiſt her flight to- 


nds the ſovereign Good. There is an inſtinct or ten- 

ency of the mind upwards, which ſheweth a natural 
vour to recover and raiſe our ſelves, from our 

reſent ſenſual and low condition, into a fate of light, 

* puti . 1» 

one WF 303. Tus * ſenſe are groſs: but even 

, 2 2" 


e 264, 


And involved in darkneſs: but becauſe their nature anl 
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in the ſenſes there is a difference. Though harmay 
and proportion are not objects of ſenſe, yet the eye ul 
the ear are organs, which offer to the mind ſuch may 
rials, by means whereof ſhe may apprehend both th 
one and the other. By experiments of ſenſe w 
become acquainted with the lower faculties of the (ov) 
and from them, whether by a gradual (4) evolutiny 
or aſcent, we arrive at the higheſt. Senſe ſupplics im 
ges to memory. Theſe become ſubjects for fancy 8 
work upon. Reaſon conſiders and judges of the n+. 
ginations. And theſe acts of reaſon become new « 
jects to the underſtanding. In this ſcale, each lo 
faculty is a ſtep that leads to one above it. And tit 
uppermoſt naturally leads to the Deity, which is rater 
the object of intellectual knowledge than even of the 
diſcurſive faculty, not to mention the ſenſitive. Thet 
rurs a Chain throughout the whole ſyſtem of being, 
In this chain one link drags another. The meandk 
things are connected with the higheft. The calamity 
therefore is neither ſtrange nor much to be coin pin 
of, it a low ſenſual reader ſhall, from mere love « 
the animal life, find himſelf drawn on, ſurpriſed, and 
betray'd into ſome curioſity concerning the intelleQuil 
$304. THERE is according to Plato properly no ktow- 
ledge, but only opinion concerning things ſenſible an 
perithing (J), not becauſe they are naturally abſirue 


exiſtence is uncertain, ever fleeting and changing. G 
rather, becauſe they do not in ſtrict truth exiſt at al 
being always generating or in fieri, that is, in a pe 
petual flux, without any thing ſt#ble or permanent 
them to conſtitute an object of real ſcience, The Py: 


thagoreans and Platonics diſtinguiſh between 7% et 
/44v0y and 7 ty that which is ever generated and tet, , 
which exiſts, Senſible things and corporeal forms 1. See 
. perpetually producing and periſhing, appearing 1088... 
diſappearing, never reſting in one ſtate, but always Ni 
motion and change; and therefore in ee ct, not 0 


being but a ſucceſſor of beings: while 79 % is * 
(4) 275. (J) 263, 264. 


\ 
| 


Nood to be fomewhat of an abſtract or ſpiritual nature, 
nd the proper dect of imtelleftus! knowledpe, Theres 
re as there enn be no knowledge of things flowing 
od inftable, the opinion of Protagoras and Thertetus, 
hat ſenſe was ſcience, is abſud. And indeed nothing 
more evident, than that the apparent ſizes and ſhapes, 
xr inſtaner, of things are in a conſtant flux, ever dif- 
ing as they ure view'd at different diſtanees, or with 
naſſes more or leſs accurate. As for thoſe abſolute 
maonitades and figures, which certain Cartefians and 
ther moderns ſuppoſe to de in things; that muſt ſeem 
vain ſuppoſition, to whoever confiders, it is ſapport- 
d by no argument of Reaſon, and no experiment of 
le, | 
zog. As Underſtanding pereeiveth not, that is, 
doth not hear or ſee or feel, ſo ſenſe knoweth nok: 
ad althovgh the mind may uſe both ſenſe and phan- 
y, as means whereby to arrive at Knowledge, yet 
enſe or foul, fo far forth as ſenſitive, knoweth nothing. 
For, as it is rightly obſerved in the I heætetus of Plato, 

ence conſiſts not in the paſſive perceptions, but in 
the reaſoning upon them, 7@ tel exeiray TvAnoyige 


u. 

306. In the ancient philoſophy of Plato and Py- 
hagoras, we find diſtinguiſhed three ſorts of objects: 
In the firſt place a form or ſpecies that is neither ge- 
derated nor deftroy'd, unchangeable, inviſible, and al- 
together imperceptible to ſenſe, being only underſtood 
by the intellet, A ſecond fort there is ever fluent and 
changing (g.), generating and periſhing, appearing 
and vaniſhing. This is comprehended by ſenſe and o- 
pinion. The third kind is matter which, as Plato 
teacheth, being neither an object of 1 nor 
of ſenſe, is hardly to be made out by a certain ſpari- 
dus way of reaſoning Avy10 ua r v uiyt; . 
dee his Timeys, The — doctrine is contained in 
the Pythagoric treatiſe de anima mundi, which -diſtin- 
guiſhing ideas, ſenſible things, and matter, maketh the 
viſt to be apprehended by intellect, the ſecond by ſenſe, 


(gs) 292, 293. 
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and the laſt, to wit, matter, νjNuα voI”. Where 
of Themiſtius the Peripatetic aſſigns the reaſon. Po, 
faith he, that act is to be eſteemed ſpurious, whoſe ch 
ject hath nothing poſitive, being only a mere privation, bie 
as ſilence or darkneſs. And ſuch he accounteth mi. 
ter. 5 
307. ARErorrE maketh a threefold diſtinQion d 
objects according to the three ſpeculative ſcierca 
Phyſies he ſuppoſeth to be converſant about ſuch thing 
as have a principle of motion in themſelves, mae de 
matics about things permanent but not abſtracted, af 
theology about being abſtradted and immoveab 
which diſtinction may be ſeen in the ninth book of hi 
metaphyſics. Where by abſtracted, ywgrroy, he u 
derſtands ſeparable from corporeal beings and ſenile 
qualities. 5 | 
1 308. Tur philoſopher held that the mind d 
man was a tabula raſa, and that there were no innat 
ideas. Plato, on the contrary, held original ideas i 
the mind, that is, notions which never were or can be 
in the ſenſe, ſuch as being, beauty, goodneſs, likene 
parity. Some perhaps may think the truth to be thi 
that there are properly no ideas or paſſive objects in thi 
mind, but what were derived from ſenſe : but that 
there are alſo beſides theſe her own acts or operation 
ſuch are notions, | 
309. Ir is a maxim of the Platonic philoſophy 
that the ſoul of man was originally furniſhed with: 
tive inbred notions, and ſtands in need of ſenſible oc 
caſions, not abſolutely for producing them, but oll 
for awakening, rouſing or exciting, into act what wt 
already preexiſtent, dormant, and latent in the foul 
as things are ſaid ta be laid up in the memory, thoug 
not actually perceived, until they happen to be calle 
forth and brought into view by other objects. II 
notion ſeemeth ſomewhat different from that of inna 
ideas, as underſtood by thoſe moderns who have i 
. tempted to explode them. To underſtand and to be 
ate according to Parmenides the ſame thing. — X 
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lu in his ſeyenth letter makes no difference between 
and &715hpan, mind and knowledge. Whence it 
lows that mind, knowledge, and notions, either in 
abit or in act, always go together. , 
110. Av albeit Ariſtotle conſidered the foul in it's 
joinal ſtate as a blank paper, yet he held it to be 
e proper place of forms. 2 JK ee ve 
Jv (a). Which doctrine firſt maintained by others 

admits, under this reſtriction, that it is not to be 
derſtood of the whole ſoul but only of the yon⁰,j4s ; 
is to be ſeen in his third book de anima. Whence, 
cording to Themiſtius in his commentary on that 

iſe, it may be inferred that all beings are in the 
For, faith he, the forms are the beings. By the 
um every thing is what it is. And he adds, it is the 
| that imparteth forms to matter; | 74v dan 
$974, ro-, worgats. Therefore they are firſt 
the foul. He farther adds, that the mind is all 
ings, taking the forms of all. things it becomes all 
ings by iatelle and ſenſe. Alexander Aphrodiſæus 
th as much, affirming the mind to be all things 
T4 T4 T9 vos ly Kai To aiedayi ai. And this in fact 
Ariſtotle's own doctrine in his third book Je anima, 
dere he alſo aſſerts; with Plato, that actual knowledge 
d the thing known are all one. W dvr os ig n 
" Wipy Yay £715n/an TA mexudy71, Whence it 
lows that the things are where the knowledge is, 

is to ſay, in the mind. Or, as it is otherwiſe ex- 
led, that the ſoul is all things. More might be 
| of explain "Ariſtotle's notion, but it would lead 


311. As to an abſolute actual exiſtence (CV) of ſen- 
de or corporeal things, it doth not ſeem to have been 
mitted either by Plato or Ariſtotle. In the Theæ- 
"6 we are told, that if any one faith .a thing is or 
Mice, he muſt withal ſay, for what, or of what, 
in reſpect of what, it is or is made ; for, that an 
s ſhould exiſt in it ſelf or abſolutely is abſurd, 
Agreeably 


0 269. (5) 264, 292, 294. 
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they were ſtunned, ſtupified, and intoxicated * 
4 


3111 
ly to which doQrine it is alſo farther am 
by Plato, that it is impoſſible a thing ſhould be (yp 
and ſweet to no body. It muſt nevertheleſs be « 
with regard to Ariſtotle, that, even in his metaphyk 
there are ſome expreſſions which feem to favour t 
abſolute exiſtence of corporeal things. For inſtux 
in the eleventh book ſpeaking of corporeal fend 
things, what wonder, ſaith he, if they never apy 
to us the fame, no more than to ſee fick men, fn 
we are always Changing and never remain the ſamet 
ſelves ? and again, he ſaith, ſenſible things, althouy 
they receive no Change in themſelves, do never 
in ſick perſons produce different ſenſations and nott 
ame. Theſe paſſages would ſeem to imply a dil 
and abſolute exiſtenee of the objects of ſenſe. | 
312. Bur it muſt be obſerved, that Ariſtotle M 
tinguiſheth a twofold exiſtence potential and actual. 
will not, therefore, follow that, according to Ariſet 
becauſe a thing is, it muſt actually exiſt. This is 


128 


dent from the eighth book of his metaphyſics, bea 


He animadverts on the Megaric philoſophers, 2! 
admitting a poſſible exiſtence diftint from the aftul 
from wheace, ſaith he, it muſt follow, that there uo 
thing eold or hot or ſweet of any ſenſible thing 1. 
where there is no perception. He adds, that in Mice 
Fequence of that Megaric doctrine, we can have | 
eFenſe dut while we actually exert it: we are bi 
When we do not fee, and therefore both blind and de 
feveral times in a day. | | 
- 313. Tus ir mrwra: of the Peripateti 
that is, the ſciences arts and habits, were by them 6 
ringuiſhed from the acts or EN,. Sivr4ge's 
Tappoſed to exiſt' in the mind, though not exerted 
put into act· This ſeems to illuſtrate the manner 
which Socrates, Plato, and their followers conct 
innate (c) notions to be in the ſoul of man. I. 
the Platonic doctrine, that humane ſouls or mind: 
ſcended from above, and were ſowed in generation, | 


(e zog. 


Py 
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Cent and immerſion into animal nature. And that 
ſoul, in this 5y@4e@Z 15 or ſlumber, forpets her ori- 
notions, which are fmorhered and oppreſſed by 
| y falſe tenets and prejudices of fenſe, Inſomuch 
our U Proclus compares the ſou), in her de ſeont inveſted 
> growing prejudices, to Glaucus diving to the bot- 
n of the ſea, and there contracting divers coats of 
weed, coral, and ſneils, which ſtick cloſe to him 
d. d conceal hid true ſhape. | 
me 314. Hence, according to this philoſophy, the 
thou”: of man is ſo reſtleſs to ſhake off that ſlumber, 
 diſeygage and emancipate her ſelf from thoſe pre- 
lices and falſe opinions, that ſo ſtraitly beſet and 
ng do her, to rub off thoſe covers, that diſguiſe her 
aal form, and to regain her primeval ſtate and 
ic Ot notions : Hence, that perpetual ſtruggle to fecoyer 
Wc loſt region of light, that ardent thirſt and ehdea- 
ur after truth and intellectual ideas, which ſhe would 
ther ſeek to attain, nor rejoice in, nor know When 
tained, except ſhe had ſome prenotion or anticipation 
them, and they had lain innate and dormant- like 
ae and ſciences in the mind, or things laid up, 
eu ech are called out and rouſed by recollection or re- 
__ 80 that leurning ſeemeth in effect remi- 
ence, 
ww Ns. Tus Peripatetics themſelves diſtinguiſh bo- 
een remniniſeence and mere memory. Themiſtius 
eres that commonly the beft memories go with the 
rſt parts 5 but that reminiſcence is moſt perfect in 
me moſt mgenious/ minds. And notwithſtanding the 
l r (d) of Ariſtotle, yet ſome of bis follow. 
hn have unertuken to make him fpeak Plato's ſenſe. 
uus Plurareh the Poripatetie teacheth, as agreeable 
his maſtet's doctrine, that learning is remimiſcenee, 
that the eds ub EV is in children. Simpli- 
in alſo in his Commentary on the third book ef 
totle 4893 Nn, ſpeaketh of a certain interiour 
en in the foul, acting of it ſelſ, and originally full 
its Own proper notions, hene dp sar vor 
Li s N IT If ; 4 
% 308. 316 Axp, 
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cloathed with ſenſible qualities. 


clare it to he known, neither by ſenſe, nor by any d 


Simon Portius, a famous Peripatetic of the fixtecnt 


God produced it by a ſepatation from all ſubſtu 
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316. Aud, as the Platonic philoſophy ſuppoſed] 
tellectual notions to be originally inexiſtent or inn 
in the foul (e) ſo likewiſe it ſuppoſed ſenſible gy 
lities ta exift (though not originally) in the ſoul, 2 
there only. Socrates ſaith to Theztetus, you n 
not think the white colour that you fee is in: 
thing without your eyes, or in your eyes, or in 

Place at all. And in the Timzus Plato teacheth, th 
the figure and motion of the particles of fire dividy 
the parts of our bodies produce that painful ſenſaii 
we call heat. And Plotinus, in the fixth book of h 
ſecond Ennead, obſerves that heat and other quale 
are not qualities in the things themſelves, but ach 
that heat is not a quality but act in the fire: that Fi 
is hot really what we perceive in the qualities lig 
Heat and colour. From all which it is plain, f 
whatever real things they ſuppoſe to exiſt incepende 
of the ſoul, thoſe were neither ſenſible things, ac 


„ 1317. NziTaer Plato nor Ariſtotle by matter, vi 419 
underſtood corporeal ſubſtance, whatever the moJrgWady 
may underſtand by that word. To them certainly n 
ſignified no poſitive actual being. Ariſtotle deſcribe Winer 
as made up of negatives, having neither quantity u 
quality nor eſſ:nce. And not only the Platonilts : 
Pythagoreans, but alſo the Peripatetics themſelves de 


rect and juſt reaſoning, but only by ſame ſpurious 
adulterine method, as hath been obſerved belor 


century, denies it to be any ſubſtance at all, for, fait 
he, nequit per fe Subſiftere quia Sequeretur, id quod 
eft in ad Me in au. If Jamblichus may be credit 
the Ægyptians ſuppoſed matter ſo far from including 
aught of ſubſtance or eſſence, that according to tbenene 


eſſence or being, drs uorhTyTos dT *et) 
Ux67nT05. That matter is actually nothing, but — "IE 
tially. all things, is the doctriue of Ariſtotle, Thec 
phraſtus, and all the antient Peripatetics. $18. A 
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318. AccorinG to thoſe Philoſophers, matter is 
ya pura potentia, à mere poſſibility. But Anaxi- 
der, ſucceſſor to Thales, is repreſented. as having 
ught the ſupreme deity to be inſinite matter. Ne- 
eſs though Plutarch calleth it matter, yet it was: 
ply w Axe, Which means no more than inf! 
| or indefinite. And although the moderns. teach 
ſpace is real and infinitely extended: yet if we 
ider that it is no intellectual notion, nor yet per- 
red by any of our ſenſes, we ſhall perhaps be in- 
to think with Plato in his Timeus, that this 
is the reſult of N ws vilog or ſpurious rea- 
ng, and a kind of - waking. dream. Plato ob- 
s that we dream, as it were, when we think of 
e, and believe it neteſſary, that whatever exiſts 
ad exiſt in ſome place. Which place or ſpace ( 
all obſerves is r ef vadnoias 4770, that is, to 
felt as darkneſs is ſeen, or filence heard, being a 
re privation. ; 
319. Ir any one ſhould think to infer the reality 
atual being of matter from the modern tenet, that 
ity is always proportionable to the quantity of 
ter, let him but narrowly ſcan the modern de- 
alration of that tenet, and he will find it to be a 
u circle, concluding in truth no more than this, 
u gravity is proportionable to weight, that is to it 
Since matter is conceived only as defect and 
re poſſibility ; and fince God is abſolute perſection 
lat; it follows there is the greateſt diſtance and 
polition imaginable between God and Matter. In- 
duch that a material God would be altogether in- 
litent. | 
$20. Tus force that produces, the intelleQ that 
ers, the goodneſs that perſects all things is the ſu- 
ne being. Evil, defect, negation, is not the ob- 
tof God's creative power. From motion the Peri- 
etics trace out a firſt immoveable mover. The Pla- 
Mc make God author of all good, author of no 
„ud unchangeable. According to —_— 
| ere 


(f) 250, 270. 


would not thence follow, that is acts blindly or wit 


i= S8 IINI IIS. 
there was a confuſed maſs of all things in one < 
but mind ſupervening, sTexby, diftinguiſhed 2d 
vided them. Anaxagoras, it ſeems aſcribed the ma 
faculty to mind, which mind ſome ſubſequent pl 
hers. have accurately diferiminated from oul 

xe, aſcribing to it the ſole faculty of inte lectia 

321. Bor ſtill God was ſuppoſed. the firſt age 

the ſource and original of all things, which be 
duceth, not occaſionally or inſtrumentally, but yi 
actual and real efficacy. Thus the treatiſe, D. 
tiore parte divine /apientie ſecundum Ag yj)tios, int 
tenth book, ſaith of God, that he is not only the k 
agent, but alſo that he it is Who truly acts or creat 


* 
* 


322. Varro, Tully, and St. Auguſtin under 
the ſoul to be vis, the power, or force that af 
moves, enlivens. Now although, in our concept 
uit, or ſpirit might be diſtinguiſhed from mind, 


out mind, or that it is not cloſely connected withi 
tellect. If Plutarch is to be truſted in his account 
the opinions of Philoſophers ; Thales held the min 
of the world to be God: Democritus held the foult 
the world to be an igniſorm deity (g): Pythag: 
taught that God was the monad and the good, 
7 arya«l3y Socrates alſo and Plato pronounced hi 
to be the d % (5), the ſingle, ſelf originate ot 
eſſentially . Each of which appellations 2 
ſorms of h directly tends to, and determins | 
mind, 4:5 wo youy c ſaith Plutarch. 
323. WHrexcg that author. concludes, that in fi 
ſenſe of thoſe philoſophers God is a mind, y g15optid 
not an abſtract idea compounded of inconſiſtencies U 
preſcinded from all real things, as ſome moderts u 
derſtand abſtraction; but a really exifting ſpirit, © 
tin or ſeparate from all ſenſible and corporeal being 
And/although the Stoies are repreſented - as holding 
corporealdeity, or that tbe very ſyſtem of the world 
God, yet it is certain they did not, at bottom, f 


(2) 166, 168, 277. (6) 287. 
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+ font the forementibned doctrine 5 inaſmuch as 
ſuppoſed the world to be an animal (a), conſiſting 

{ol or mind as well as body. 

114. Tuis notion was derived from the Pythagore- 

; who held the world, as Timæus Locrus teacheth, 


de one animal, endued with foul and reaſon : 
| believed it to have been generated : 


fu E. 
125, Tux Zgyptians, if we may credit the Her- 
tic writings, maintained God to be all things, not 
y actual but poſſible. He is ſtyled by them, that 
uch is made and that which is unmade. And 
rein it is ſaid, ſhall I praiſe thee for thoſe things 
ja haſt made manifeſt, or for the things thou hat 
den? Therefore, in their ſenſe, to manifeſt, was 
ns the things created having been before hidden 
" pms 


326. Now, whether the du be abſtracted from the 
able world, and conſidered by it ſelf, as diſtin& 
om, and preſiding over the created ſyſtem, or whe- 
the whole univerſe, including mind together with 
mundane body, is conceived to be God (4), and 
creatures to be partial manifeſtations of the divine eſ- 
det, there is noatheiſm in either caſe, whatever miſ- 
daceptions there may be ; ſo long as mind or intel- 
t is underſtood to preſide over, govern, and conduct 
ie whole frame of things. And this was the general 
wag opinion among the philoſophers. 
327, Nox if any one, with Ariſtotle in his meta- 
Nie, ſhould deny that God knows any thing 
out himſelf ; —_ that God comprehends all 
things, 


| 276, 279. ()) 277, 284. (e) 272. (%) 300. 
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ought not to be ſet aſide from the difference of ſtyle 


"but (to uſe his expreſſion) by alterity. 


— — 


things, eould this be juſtly pronounced an athelte 
opinion. Nor even was the following notion of tis 
fame author to be accounted atheiſm, to wit, thy 
there are ſome things beneath the knowledge of Gu 
as too mean, e, and vile; however wrong thi 
notion may be, and unworthy of the divine perk 
tion. ; 

328. MicuT we not conceive that God may l 
ſaid to be all in divers ſenſes ; as he is the cauſe u 
origine of all beings ; as the y3vs is'the 'yoy74 a do 
trine both of Platonics and Peripatetics (e) as the 5 
is the place of all forms, and as it is the ſame whid 
comprehends and orders (/) and ſuſtains the whal 
mundane ſy ſtem. Ariſtotle declares, that the divind 
force or influence permeates the intire'univerſe (; 
and that what the Pilot is in a ſhip, the driver in 
Chariot, the precentor in the choir, the law in a c 
the general in an army, the ſame God is in d 
world. This he amply ſets forth in his book d: mund 
a treatiſe which having been anciently aſcribed to hin 


Which (as Patricius rightly obſerves) being in a lette 
to a King, might well be ſuppoſed to differ from ti 
other dry and crabbed parts of his writings. 

329. Axp although there are ſome expreſſions tt 
de met with in the Philoſophers, even of the Platoni 
and Ariſtotelic ſes, which ſpeak of God as mixin 
with, or pervading all nature and all the elements 
yet this mult be explained by force and not by extet 
fion, -which was never attributed to the mind (+) eitle 
by Ariſtotle. or Plato. This they always affirmet 
to be incorporeal: and, as Plotinus remarks, inco 
e bw diſtant each from ot! er not by place 


330. T e 

a 

| 60 
{ 309, 31o. /) 320. (8) 173. 7. 
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330. Tuts diſquiſitions will probably ſeem dry 

ad uſeleſs, to ſuch readers as are accuſtomed to con- 
der only ſenſible objects. The employment of the 
ind on things purely intellectual is to moſt men ir. 
dne: whereas the fenfitive powers, by conſtant uſe - 
quire ſt;ength. Hence, the objects of ſenſe more 
yobly aff & us (HJ, and are too often counted the 
hief good, For theſe wy men fight, cheat, and 
ramble. Therefore, in order to tame mankind and 
ntroduce a ſenſe of virtue, the beſt humane means is 

o exerciſe their underſtanding, to give them a glympſa 

f another world, ſaperior to the ſenſible, and while 
hey take ptins to cheriſh and maintain the animal life, 
teach them not to neglect the intellectual: 

431. PREVAIEIx o ſtudies are of no ſmall conſe- 
quence to a ſtate, the religion, manners and civil go- 
ment of a country ever taking ſome bias from it's 
philoſophy, which affects not only the minds of it's 

fefſors and ſtudents, but alſo the opinions of all the 
detter ſort, and the practice of the whole people, re- 
dotely and conſequentielly indeed, though not inconſte 
terably, Have not the polemic and (cholaftic philoſo- 
ply deen oblerved to produce cnntroverſtes in law. 
ad religion? And have not Fataliſm ani Sadduciſm 
gained ground, during the general paſſion for the Cor» 
paſcularian and mechanical philoſophy, which hath 
prevailed for about a century ? This indeed might 
tefully enough have employ'd ſome ſhare of-the leiſure 

md curioſity of inquiſitive perſons, Bat when it en- 
rd the ſeminaries of learning as a neceſſary accom- 
pliſhment, and moſt important part of education, by 
engroſſing men's thoughts, and fixing their minds fo 
much on corporeal objects, and the 12ws of motion, it 
luth, however undeſignedly, indirectly, and by acci- 
bent, yet not a litt e indiſpoſed them tor ſpiritual, mo- 
, and intellectual matters. Certainly had the philo- 
lophy of Soerutes and Pythagoras prevailed in this 
ie, among thoſe who think themſelves too wiſe to 
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receive the dictates of the goſpel, we ſhould nat! 
ſeen intereſt take ſo general and faſt hold on the min 
of men, nor public ſpirit reputed to be yay 
avi eiay a generous folly among thoſe who are oi 
koned to be the moſt knowing as well as the moſt ge 
ting part of mankind. + 
332. IT might very well be thought ſerious tiſly 
to tell my readers that the greateſt men had eve y 
high eſteem ſor Plato; whoſe writings are the tc 
Kone of a haſty and ſhallow mind; whoſe philolegly 
has been the admiration of ages; which ſupplyed jp 
- riots, magiſtrates, and lawgivers to the moſt flouriſhiy 
ſtates, as well as fathers to the church, and doors 
the ſchools, Albeit in theſe days, the depth of U 
old learning are rarely fathomed, and yet it yer 
happy for theſe lands, if our young nobility and g 
try inſtead of modern maxims would imbibe the not 
of the great men of antiquity. But in theſe frep 
thinking times many an empty head is ſhook at Ari 
ſtotle and Plato, as well as at the holy ſcriptures 
And the writings of thoſe cglebrated ancients are by 
meſt men treated on a foot, with the dry and barbs 
Jous lucubrations of the ſchoolmen. It may be ms 
deftly preſumed, there are not many among us, eve 
of thoſe who are called the better ſort, who have 
More ſenſe, virtue, and love of their country than Cicero 
o in a letter to Atticus could not forbear exclaiming 
O Socrates et Socratici wiri! anunguam wobis grauun 
Feferam. Would to God many of our country mes 
had the fame obligations $0 thals Socratic writer 
Certainly where the people are well educated, the at 
of piloting a ſtate is beſt learned from the writings « 
Plato. But among bad man void of diſciplive and 
education, Plato, Pythagoras and Ariſtotle themſelves, 
were they living, could do but little good. Plato hath 
grawn a very kumprous and juſtruftive piQure of ſuc} 
a ſtage ; which I ſhall not tranſcribe for certain len- 
ons, Bot © whoever. has a mind, may ſee it in the 
ſeventy eighth page of the ſecand tome of Aldus bi 
edition of Plato's works, | 
| - _ » 29 3$+)PROCLUS, 
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and participate the very deity: in like 


ing penetrated farther ſhe diſcovers the and 


rinity ; to approach and be cloſely joined with 
ut which is ineffable and ſuperior to all beings. 
When come ſo high as the firſt principle he ends 
r journey and reſts. Such is the doctrine of Pro- 


cls. | | 
by 334. Bur Socrates in the firſt Alcibiades teacheth 
mo.” the other hand, that the contemplation of God is 


the proper means to know or underſtand our own ſoul. 
4 the eye, ſaith he, looking ſtedfaſtly at the viſive 
part or pupil of another eye beholds it's ſelf, even fo 
the ſoul beholds and underſtands her ſelf, while ſhe con- 
templates the deity which is wiſdom and virtue or like 
erento. In the Phædon Socrates ſpeaks of God ag 
ng &y4lay and 70 Stop ( 4), Plotinus repreſents 
bod as order: Ariſtotle as law. 4 
335, Ir may ſeem perhaps to thoſe, who have been 
2 2 to diſcourſe about ſubſtratums, more reaſonable 
pious to attribute to the Deity a more ſubſtantial 
bg, than the notional entities of wiſdom, order, 
uu, vertue, or goodneſs, which being only complex 
la, framed and put 1 he by the underſtanding, 
| | M3 * 
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are it's own creatures, and have nothing ſubſant 
real, or independent in them. Zut it mult be conſde 
ed, that in the Platonic ſyſtem, order, virtue, la 
goodneſe, and wiſdom are not creatures of the ſoul 
man, but innate and originally exiſtent therein, not: 
an accident in a ſubſtance, but as light to enlighta 
and as a guide to govern, In Plato's ſtyle, the tem 
idea doth not merely ſignify an inert inactive object of 
the underſtanding, but is uſed as ſynonimous with am 
and 4e-y1, cauſe and principle. According to that 
© philoſopher, goodneis, beauty, virtue and ſuch like 
are not figments of the mind, nor mere mixed mode 
nor yet abſtract ideas in the modern ſenſe, but the nul 
Teal beings, intellectual and unchangeable ; and ther- 
fore more real than the fleeting tranſient objects of ſeals 
{65 ), which wanting ſtability cannot be ſubjccts of { 
ence (c), much ll of intellectual knowledge. 
336. By Parmenides, Timæus, and Plato a diſti 
tion was made, as hath been obſerved already, between 
xenitum and ent. The former fort is always a genent 
ing or in fieri (e), but never exiſts, becauſe it never 
continues the fame, being in a conſtant change, eve! 
pPeriſhing and producing: By entia they underſiand 
things remote from ſenſe, inviſible and intellectual, 
which neyer changing are ſtill the ſame, and may there 
fore be ſaid truly to exiſt. 3vgia, which is generally 
tranflated ſubſtance, but more properly eſſence, wa 
not thought to belong to things ſenſible and corporeal 
which have no ſtability ; but rather to intellectual idea 
though diſcerned with more difficulty, and making lel 
impreſſion on a mind Rupified and immerſed in avimal 
Fife, than groſs objects that continually beſet and (olli 
A 
337. Tux moſt refined humane intellect exerted t 
it's urmo# reach can only ſeize ſome imperfeR glywpſes 
tf) of the divine ideas, abſtacted from all things cor 
poteal, ſennble, and imaginable. Therefore Py chago- 
Tas and Plato treated them in # myſterious * 
cea 
(65) 306. (c] 264, 266, 297, (=) 7 306. 
F ) 313, 33% 
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ling rather than 22 them to vulgar eyes; ſo 
ir were they from thinking, that thoſe abſtract things, 
though the moſt real, were the fitteſt to influence com- 
non minds, or become principles of knowledge, not 
o fay duty and virtue, to the generality of mankind. 
338. ARISTOTLE and his followers have made a 
zonſfirous repreſentation of the Platonic ideas; and 
me of Plato's own fchool have faid very odd things 
oncerning them. But if that Philoſopher himſelf was 
t read only, but ſtudied alſo with care, and made his 
n interpreter, I believe the prejudice that now lies 
ninſt him would ſoon wear off (g), or be even con- 
erted into high eſteem for thoſe exalted notions and 
ne hints, that ſparcle and ſhine throughout his writ» 
; which ſeem to contain not only the moſt valuable 
aring of Athens and Greece, but alſo a treaſure of 
moſt remote traditions and early ſcience of the 


339. Ix the Timzus of Plato mention is made of 
cient perſons, authors of traditions, and the offspring 
i the Gods, It is very remarkable, that in the ac- 
vont of the creation contained in the ſame piece, it is 
ud that God was pleaſed with his work, and that the 
pht is placed before the day. The more we think, 
ie more difficult ſhall we find it to conceive, how mere 
un, grown up in the vulgar habits of life, and weighs 
« down by ſenſuality, ſhould ever be abl- to arrive at 
berce, without ſome tradition (5) or teaching, which 
git either ſow the ſeeds. of knowledge, or call forth 
0 — thoſe latent ſeeds that were originally ſown 
dt ; | 
340. Humans: ſouls in this low ſituation, border- 
g on mere animal life, bear the weight and ſee thro! 
e duſk of a groſs atmoſphere, gathered from wrong 
ugments daily paſſed, falſe opinions daily learned, 
early habiis of an older date than either judgment 
opinion. Through ſuch a medium the ſharpeſt eye 
Wnuct ſee clearly (4). And if by ſome extraordinary 
4 effort 
is) :09, 323. (b} 298, 301, 302. (4) 292, 
223, 29427 
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effort the mind ſhould ſurmount this duſky region, wy 
ſuatch a glympſe of pure light, ſhe js ſoon drawn be 
ward and depreſſed by the heavineſs of the animal 
ture, to which ſhe is chained. And it again ſhe chan 
eth, amidſt the agitation of wild fancies and ſtrong i 
fections, to ſpring upwards, a ſecond relapſe ſpeci 
ſucceeds into this region of darkne and dreams, 
341. NEvVERTHEL £68, as the mind gathers frength| 
repeated acts, we ſhould not deſpond. but continue 
exert the prime and flower of our faculties, ſtill rec 
vering, and reaching on, and ſtruggliog into the uppe 
region, whereby our natural —— and blindnd 
may be in ſome degree remedied, and a taſte attaine 
of Truth and Intellectual Life. Beſide the conſtant p 
valing opinion of the greateſt men of antiquity, d 
there is both an univerſal ſpirit author of life and motiat 
and an univerſal mind enlightening and orderiog 
things, it was a received tenet among them, that the 
is allo 79 ey or 7' ayah2y (a), which they looked t 
as the fons deitatrs, the firſt hypoſtaſis in the divini 
342. Tux one or 76 r, being immutable and in 
diviſible, always the ſame and entire, was therelc 
thought to exiſt truly and originally, and other thing 
only fo far as they are one and the ſame, by particip 
tion of 79 ty. This gives unity, ſtability, reality 6 
things (5). Plato deicribes God, as Moſes, from | 
being. According to both, God is be who truly 
o zur; av. Change and diviſion were eſteemed deſet 
or bad. Evil ſcatters, divides, deſtroys. Good, « 
the contrary, preduceth concord and union, aſſemble 
combines, perfects, and preſerves entire. The {ever 
beings which compoſe the univerſe are parts of the ſan 
ſyſtem, they combine to carry on one end, and peri 
one whole. And this aptneſs and concurrence thereu! 
to furniſhes the partial particular idea of Good in ut 
diſtinct creatures. Hence it might have come to pa 
tnat 7” ayavoy and 76 l/ were regarded as one and! 
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143. Licur and fight ( faith Plato in the ſixth hooic 


his Republic) are not the Sun: eyen ſo truth and 
zowledpe are not the Good it ſelf, although they ap- 
ach thereunto. And again, what the Sun is in a 
i pace with reſpect to e things ſeen, chat 
ccd 15 7" ayaly or Good ih an intelligible place 
th reſpect to | underſtanding and things underſtood. 


lere the gogd or one is not the light that en- 
ve tens, but the ſourſe of that light. 3 

, Evzer moment produceth ſome change in 
U parts of this viſible creation. Something is added 


diminiſhed, or altered in eſſence, quantity, quality, 
habitude, "Wherefore gained beings were ſaid 


| the ancients to be iv a perpetual flux (c). Ang 
t which, an a'confuſed and general view, ſeems one 


oli le conſtant being, ſhall upon a nearer inſpection ap- 
8 ara continued ſeries of different beings. But God 
en ins for ever one and the ſame. Therefore God a- 


ed ore exiſts. This was the doctrine of Heraclitus, Pla- 
ini aud other ancients.” N 
345. Ir is the opinion of Plato and his followers, 
tin the foul of man, prior and ſuperior to intellect, 
me i ſomewhat of an higher nature, by virtue of 
icip ch we arg one; and that by means of our one 
ute, we are moſt cloſely joined to the Deity. Ard, 
md our inte!le& we touch the divine intellect, even 
by or 26 #p or unite the very flower of our eſſence, 
fe Proclus expreſſeth it, we tough the firſt one. | 
346. AccorpanG to the Platonic Philoſophy, ens 
lamm are the ſame. And conſequently our my 
en weipate ſo far of. exiſtence as they do of unity. Bit 
ould ſeem that perſonality is the indiviſible center 
the ſoul or wind, which is a monad ſo far forth as 
reve 5 a Perſon. Therefore Perſon is really that which 
1 (O88, 1naſmych as it participates the divine unity, In 
the monag, or indiviſible is the 4% To av7% the 
i lame ſelf or Very elf, a thing, in the opinion of 
Watts, much and parrgwly to be inquired into and 
GET, to the end chat, knowing aurſelues, we may 
chat belongs to ys and our happineſs 
el 9% 33%/c - © 347+ Uron 
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347. Uzon mature reflexion the Perſon or mind, ng 
all created beings, ſeemeth alone indiviſible, and 
partake moſt of unity. But ſenſible things are rat 
conſidered as one than truly ſo, they being in a per 
tual flux or ſucceſſion, ever differing and various, ſt 7 
vertheleſs all things together may be conſidered a 0 
univerſe ( 4), one by the connexion, relation, and 
der of it's parts, which is the work of mind, wid: 
unite is by Platonics, ſuppoſed a partigipation of 
firſt 79 y. 155 

348. SockATESs, in the Theztetus of Plato, rp 
eth of two parties of philoſophers, the ptcy7#5 and Jubi 
Tov dd £49 1@T4y, the flowing philoſophers who he 
all things to be in a perpetual flux, always a genent 
and never exiſting ; and thoſe others who maintzin 
the univerſe to be fixed and immdveable. The dk 
ence ſeems to have been this, that Heraclitus, Prot 
| Empedocles, and in general thoſe of the fun 
Je, conſidered things ſenſible and natural; wien 


Parmenides and his party conſidered 29 74”, not ua: 
ſenſible but as the intelligible world (7), aba 

from all ſenſible things. me 
349. In effect, 1 we mean by things the fen er 
objects; theſe, it is evident, are always flowing: an 


if we mean things purely intelligible, then we 8 
fay on the other hand, with equal truth, that they 
immoveable and unchangeable. So that thoſe, v 
thought the whole or 73 74y to be fy *5w5 a fixed 
permanent one, ſeem to have underſtood the whole 
real beings, which in their ſeuſe was only the intc110s.. 
al world, not allowing reality of being to thing | 
Permanent. , 
350, Tas diſpleaſure, of ſome readers may pern 
be incurred, by urprizing them into certain reflex dexc 
and inquiries for which they have no curioſity. 
haps ſome.others may be.pleaſed, to find a dr 

jeet varied by digrefions, traced through reel 
ferences, and carried into ancient times, who!e * tn 
maxims (/] ſcattered in this eſſay are not prope” 


princip! 


(4) 287, 288. (e] 292, 294, 295+ ( f) 298, 3 


aciples, but barely as hints to awaken and exerciſe 
nquiſitive reader, on points not beneath the atten- 


nd ot the ableſt men. Thoſe great men, Pythagoras, 
ue, and Ariſtotle the moſt conſummate in politics, 
den o founded ſtates, or inſtructed princes, or wrote 


| accurately on public government, were at the 


ee time moſt acute at all abſtradted and ſublime 
od feculations ; the cleareſt light being ever neceſſary to 
e the moſt important actions. And whatever the 
f 1d thinks, he who hath not mach meditated upon 


gd, the Humane mind, and the Sammum bonum, 


e poſſibly make a thriving earthworm, but will moſt 
bebe make a forry patriot and a ſorry ſtateſ- 
0 N 7 ot WT, 


351. AccorpinG to the nice metaphyſics of thoſe 
cent philoſophers i, being conſidered as what 
b firſt and fimpleſt in the deity, was preſcinded even 
pm entity to which it was thought prior and ſuperior ; 
| is therefore by , the Platonics ſtyled ſuper- 
Fntial, And in the Parmenides it is ſaid, 70 &y 
th not exiſt ; which might ſeem to imply a ne- 
tion of the divine being. The truth is, Zeno and 
menides argued, that a thing exiſting in time was 
er and younger than it ſelf; therefore the conſtant 
Imatable 79 ( did not exiſt in time; and if not in 


r, then in none of the differences of time paſt, 
ef it, or to come; therefore we cannot ſay that it 
„* is, or will be. But nevertheleſs it is admitted 
7 the ame Parmenides, that u yvy is every where 


reſent to 77 4y 3 that is, inſtead of a temporary ſuc- 
ton of moments, there is one eternal now, or, 
"tum Stans, as it is termed by the Schoolmen. 

352. Tus ſimplicity of w i (the father in the 
thapotic and Platonic trinity) is conceived ſuch as 
exclude intellect or mind, to which it is ſuppoſed 
ir. And that hath created a ſuſpicion of atheiſm 
this opinion, For, faith the learned Doctor Cud- 
ni, ſhall we fay that tie firſt hypoſtaſis or perſon 


— ws; and dA, ſenſeleſs and irrational, and alto: 
cip iter deyoid of mind and underſtanding ? or would 

* 1 *; . . not 
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Nn 
not this be to introduce a kind of myſterious athell 
To. which it may be anſwered, that weve 4 
Knowtedgeth the univerſe to be made and goveridd) 
an eterna) mind, cannot be juſtly deemed an atheif { 

d this was the tenet of thoſe ancient philoſophe 

n the-Platonic doctrine, the generation of the t 
L was not contingent but neceſſary, not teri 
rary, but from exrlaſing There never was a tit 
ſuppoled wherein, d ty. ſubſiſted without intellef}, 
priority having been underftood only as a priority 
order or conception, but not a priority of age. Th 
fore, the maintaining a diſtinction of priority ben 

T7 2 and yoovg doth not infer, that the one ever t 


avss without atheiſm, or without deſtroying the 1 
tion of a deity 5 any more than it would deſtroy 
notion of a humane ſoul, if we ſhould conceive a d 
inction between (elf and intellect, or intellect and li 
o which we may farther add, that it is a dodrine 
Platonics, and = witk their maſter's tenets, to 
that 7» #y 'or the firſt hy poſtaſis contains all exc: 
lence and perfe&ion whereof it, is the original Sour 
ind is eminenter, as the Schools ſpeak, intellect a 
ife, as well as goodneſs.; while the ſecond hy poll 
is eſſentially intellect, and by participation goodne 
and life; and the third, life eſſentially, and by] 
ticipation goodneſs and intellece. 
1 53 Tuskxßrokk, the whole being conſidered, 
will not feem juſt, to fix the imputation of atheil 
upon thoſe phiſoſophers, who held the doctrine 
7&1 3 whether it be taken in an abſtracted or d 
Teftive, a | metaphyſical or merely vulgar, meal 
145 (4) ; that is, whether we preſcind unity fro 
eſſence and intellect, ſince metaphyſical diſtinctions 
the divine attributes do not in reality divide then 
or whether we conſider the univerſal ſyſtem of beit 
as one, fince the union, connexion, and order cf i 


| member 
(8) 154, 276, 279, 287. (b) 300. 
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ber do manifeſtly infer a mind or intelle& to be 


4. Tux one or 73 iy may be conceived either by 
poſition or diviſion. For as, on the one hand, - we 
ay the world or univerſe is oNE whole or on 
imal ; ſo we may, on the other hand, conſider 73 - 
divifion or abſtraction, as ſomewhat in the order oF 
ings prior to mind. In either ſenſe there is no athe- 
u, ſo long as mind is admitted to preſide and direct 
animal ; and ſo long as the anum or d i is ſup- 
ed not to exit without mind (a). So that neither 
enclitus nor Parmenides, nor Pythagoras nor Plato 
ther the Egyptians nor Stoics, with their dodtrine, 
z divine whole or animal, nor Xenophanes with his 
x24 dy, are juſtly to be accounted atheiſts, 
modern atheiſm, be it of Hobbes, Spinoſa, 
llins, or whom you will, is not to be countenanced 
the learning and great names of antiquity. 
355. PLATo teacheth, that the doctrine concerning 
one or unite is a means, to lead and raiſe the 
nd (6) to the knowledge of him who truly is. 
d it is a tenet both of Ariſtotle and Plato, that 
tity is a certain unity. The Pythagoreans alſo, 
well as the Platonic philoſophers, held zum and 
to be the fame. Conſiſtenly with which, that 
can be faid to exiſt, which is one and the 
ne. In things ſenſible and imaginable, as ſuch, 
kere ſeems to be no unity, nothing, that may be 
aled one prior to all act of the mind; fince they be- 
| in themſelves aggregates, conſiſting of parts or 
bnpounded of elements, are in effect many. Ac- 
ingly, it is remarked by Themiſtius, the learned 
erpreter of Ariftotle, that to collect many notions 
0 one, and to conſider them as one, is the work of 
le, and not of ſence or fancy. 
356. AxtsToTLE himſelf, in his third book of the 
faith it is the mind that maketh each thing to be 
n Is iy Tojoby ToUTo 6 ves drapery. How this 
is 


(a) 287, 288, (6) 294, 295. 
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is done; Themiſtius is more particular, obſetving, that 
as being conferreth eſſence, the mind by virtue of her 
fimplicity conferreth ſimplicity upon compounded he 
ipgs. And, indeed, it ſeemeth that the mind, ſo fir 
forth as perſon, is individual (c), therein reſembling e 
the divine one by participation, and imparting to other cor 
things what it ſelf participates from above. This i 
agreeable to the doftrine of the / ancients, however vie 
the contrary opinion of ſuppoſing number to be u 
original primary quality in things, independent of the 
mind, may obtain among the moderns, 

357. Tux Peripatetics taught, that in all divide ce 
things there was ſomewhat indiviſible, and in al 
compounded things ſomewhat ſimple. This they de- 
rived from an act of the mind. And neither thi 
fimple- indivifible unite, nor any; ſum of repeatel 
ynites, conſequently no number can be ſeparated fron 
the things themſelves and from the operation of the 
mind. Themiſtius goeth ſo far as to aſſirm, that n 
cannot be ſeparated from the words or $gns ; and, u 
it cannot be uttered without them, fo faith he, neith 
can it be conceived without them. Thus much up 
the whole may be concluded, that diſtinct from tie 
mind and her operations, there is in created being 
neither unite nor number. 

358. Or inferior beings the humane mind, {f, 0 
perſon is the moſt ſimple and undivided eſſence (6 

And the ſupreme father is the moſt pertect one 
Therefore the flight of the mind towards God is ci 
led by the Platonics evyn ud eds 14.000. The is 
preme being, ſaith.Plotinus, as be excludes all cive! 
fity, is ever alike preſent. And we are then preſent i 
him, when, recollected and abſtracted from the won 
ayd ſenſible objects, we are molt free and dil.ng 
ged (e) from all variety. He adds, that in the mtu 
- tion of the ſupreme deity the ſoul finds her w iſhed e 
end and repoſe ; which that philoſopher calls awasi 
out of his body into himſelſ. 


359- | 
le) 345, 346, 347 (4) 343+ (8) 2% 
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9; In the tenth book of the arcane, or divine 
widom of the Egyptians, we are taught that the ſu- 


b-{iMpreme being is not the cauſe of any created thing; but 
u laat he produced or made the word; and that all cre- 
\ing ed beings were made. by the word, which is ac- 


ordingly ſtyled the cauſe of all caufes: and that this 
vs alſo the doctrine of the Chaldæans. Plato, like- 
wie, in his letter to Hermias, Eraſtus, and Coriſcus, 
ſpezks of God the ruler and cauſe of all things as ha- 
ing a father: And, in his Epinomis, he expreſſly 
racheth that the word or 2:25 made the world. 
ccordingly Saint Auguſtine in his commentary on the 
begining of Saint John's Goſpel, having declared 
Chriſt is the wiſdom of God by which all things were 
made, obſery es that this doctrine was alſo-found in the 
tirgs of * philoſophers, who. taught that God had 
an only begotten Son by whom are all things; | 
360. Now, though Plato had joined with an ima» 
gination the moſt ſplendid nd magnificent an intelle& 
t leſs deep and clear; yet it is not to be. ſuppoſed, 
hat either he or any other philoſophers -of Greece or 
ic Eaſt, had by the light of nature attained an ade- 
ute notion of the Holy Trinity, nor even that their 
mperfe&. notion, ſo | ng it went, was exactly juſt - 
perhaps that. thoſe ſublime hints, which dart forth - 
like flaſhes of light in the midſt of a profound dark- 
els, were originally ſtruck from the hard rock of hu- 
mane reaſon 3 but rather derived, at leaſt in part, 
by a divire tradition (/) from the author of all 
I, It ſeems a remarkable confirmation of this, 
ſz, Plotinus oblerved-in his fifth ennead, that this 
trine:of a Trinity, father, mind, and ſoul, was no 


wol e invention, but an ancient tenet, 
ag 61. Certain it is, that the notion of a Trinity 
muß to be ſoand in the: writings: of many old heathen 


Puloſophers, that is to ſay, a notion of three dirine 
Npoſtaſen. Authority, light, and life did, to the eye 


1 Reaſon, plainly appear to ſupport, pervade and 
3 animate 


(f) 298, zor. 


— « 
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-animate the mundane ſyſtem or macrocoſm, ': 
ſame appeared in the microcoſm, preſerving foul ut + 
body, enlightening the mind, and moving the Mit i 
tions. And theſe were conceived to be neceſſary ug 
verſal principles, coexiſting, and cooperating in odd 
| fort, as never to exiſt aſunder, but on the contray 4 
conſtitute one Sovereign of all things. And, inte 
how could power or authority avail or ſubſiſt vita 
knowledge? or either without life and action? dec 

362, In the adminiſtration of all things there j 
authority to eſtabliſh, law to direct, and juſtice to ex 
cute. There is firſt the Source of all perfection, 
Tons deitntis, ſecendly the ſupreme Reaſon, order, 
 Aoyer, and laſtly the Spirit which quickens and it 
ſpires. We are ſprung from the father, irraciated 
«rlightened by the ſon, and moved by the ſpirit. Cu 
lainly, that there is father, ſon, and fpicit; th 
theſe bear analogy to the ſun, light, aud heat; a 
are otherwiſe expreſſed by the terms principle, mind 
and ſoul ; by one or 28 &y, intellect, and lite; | 
good. word, and love; and that generation was u 
attributed to the ſecond hy poſtaſis, the yss or 77 
in reſpect of time, (g/, but only in reſpect of ori 
and order, as an eternal neceſſary emanation ; the 
are. the expreſs tenets of Platoniſts, Pythagoreat | 
Egyptians, and Caldzans, ca 
363 Tuoven it may be well preſumed there e ac 
nothing to be found on that ſublime ſubject in humane p. 
writings, which doth not bear the ſure Signatures aner 
humanity; yet it cannot be denied, that ſeveral 
thers of the church have thought fit to illuſtrate te 
Chriſtian doctrine of the holy trinity, by fimilitu 
and expreſſions borrowed from the moſt eminent He 
thens, whom they conceived to have been no firang ong 
to that myſtery ; as hath been plainly proved | 


Beſſarian, Eugubinus, and Doctor Cudworth. * 
eee e | | e di 
| 364. T x line. 


Ce 352. 
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364. TuIXErorz, how- unphilofophical ſoever 
u doftrine may ſeem to many of tie preſent age 
tit is certain, the men of greateſt fame and learning 
nul og the ancient philoſophers held a Trinity in the 
u eadbead. It muſt be owned, that upon this point 
ne later Platoniſts of the Gentile world ſeem. to have 
ilder'd themſelves, (as many Chriſtians have alſo 
hre) while they purſued the bints derived from their 
deceſſors, with too much curioſi xp. : 
46;- Bur Plato himſelf conſidered that doctrine 
n venerable myſtery, not to be lightly treated of or 
Aly divulged. Wherefore in a letter to Dionyſius 
writes (as he himſelf proſeſſeth) 3 a 
d briefly in the following terms, which he giv ech. 
r a ſummary of his notion concerning the ſupreme 
og, and which being capable of divers ſenſes,. 1 
are to be decyphered by the learned reader. 
170) rar B TAYT £51, KAT kt EvEX® 
WrTd, xd Nh HITIY tei TAY KAAWY 
wie Is meet Td Serra, xd: Tel meet 74 
n. Plato enjoins Dionyſius over and over, witk 
t earneſineſs not to ſuffer, what he communicates - 
nceming the myſteries of the divine Nature, to fall 
to illiterate or vulgar hands, giving. it withal as ® 
on for this caution, that nothing weuld ſeem -more 
iculous or abſurd to the common run of mankind. - 
Ie adds, that in regard writings might miſcarry, 
e prudent} way was to write nothing at all on thoſe 
atters, but to. teach and learn them by word of 
buth : for which reaſon, ſaith he, 1 have never 
rote any thing thereon ; nor is there, nor ſhall there 
er be any thing of Plato's, extant on that ſubject. 
e farther adds, as for what hath been now ſaid, it 
orgs all to Socrates. 
366. And, indeed, what this philoſopher in his 
izorus ſpeaketh, of the ſuperceleſtial region, and. 
e divinity reſidgnt therein, is of a ſttain not to be 
hed or comprehendeq by vulgar minds; to wit, 
ence really exiſtent, object of iniellect alone, with 
N. 3 out- 


150 S1 R118, 
out colour, without figure, without any tangible qu 
lity. He might very juſtly conceive that ſuch a 00 
ſcription muſt ſeem ridiculous to ſenſual men. 

367. As for the perfect intuition of divine thing 
that he Tuppoſeth to be the lot of pure ſouls, beholding 
by a pure light, initiated, bappy; free and unſlaing 
from thoſe bodies, wherein we are now impriſone 
like oyſters. But in this mortal ſtate, we muſt be fl 
tisfy'd to make the beſt of thoſe glympſes (5) with 
in our reach. It is Plato's remark in his Theztety 
that while we fit ſtill we are never the wiſer, but gc 
ing into the river and moving up and down, is th 
| * diſover it's depths and ſhallows. If we exer 
eiſe and beſtir our ſelves, we may oven here diſco 
ſomething. (33 425 

368. Tus eye by long aſe comes to ſee even in thi 

duarkeſt cavern: and there is no ſubject ſo obſcure 
but we may diſcern ſome glympſe of truth by long 
poring on it. Truth is the cry of all, but the game 
of a few. Certainly where it is the chief paſſion, it 
doth not give way to vulgar cares and views; nor 
it contented with a little ardour in the early time 0 
life, active, perhaps, to purſue, but not ſo fit 1 
weigh and reviſe, He that would make a real prc 
greſs in knowledge, muſt dedicate his age as well 
youth, the later growth as well as firſt fruits, at the 
altar 0. 'Tr uth. 1 


@ Cujubis ft emare, alas ai inbpientis in ener: ic r 
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Non fibi, fed toi. 
liothing is more difficult and diſagreeable, than ts 
e men out of their prejudices 3 T1 ſhall not, therefore, 
F into controverſies on this Subject, but if men diſpute 
we, Gall leave the decifion ta time and tryal. 
81a 18, Sec. 68. 
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MONG the great Numbers, who drink 
Tar Water in Dublin, your Letter informs 
me, there are ſome, that make or uſe it 

in undue Manner, To obviate thoſe Inconveniencies, 

u render this Water as generally uſeful as poſſible, 

u defire I. would draw op ſome Rules and Re- 

& in a ſarki}- compaſs, which accordingly I here 


— 
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| (4) 
2. Pour a Gallon of cold Water ona Quart of lig 
Tar, ſtir, mix, and work them thoroughly topeth 
withx-wooden—ladlte, or ftxt ftick; for the ſpace 
Ave or fix Minutes. Then let the Veffel ſtand | 
covered three Days and Nights, that the Tar n 
have full time to ſubſide. After which, having f. 
carefully skimmed it, without moving the Ve 
pour off the clear Water, and keep it in Bott 
well corked, for Uſe. This Method will produc 
liquor ſtronger than that firſt publiſhed in 81a, | 
not offenſive if carefully skimmed. It is a good gener 
Rule, but as Stomachs and Conſtitutions are varia 
it may admit of ſome Latitude. Leſs Water cr mc 
ſtirring makes it ſtronger, as more Water or | 
- ſtirring makes it weaker. © 
3 Tur fame Tas will not do ſo well a ſecond Tin 
but may ſerre for other common Uſes: The putting 
Luar that hath been uſed, for freſh Tar, would be 
bad Fraud. To prevent which it is to be nated, !! 
Tar already uſed is of a lighter brown than ©: 
Tar. The only Tar that I have uſed is that fic 
our Northern Colonies in America, and that fr 
"Neravay, the latter being thinner, mixeth eaſier 
Water, and ſeems to have more Spirit. If the f 
mer. be made uſe of (as I have _ it Wi 
ood Succeſs) the Tar Water will require longer 8 
4. Tax Water When right, is not palcr t 
French nor deeper coloured than Sari White W. 
and full as clear 3 if there be not a Spirit very ſeult 
pexceited in drinking, you may conclude tie 
water is , you would have it g! 
ſee it made yburſelf. Thoſe who begin with Bs 
little and weak}; may by Habit come to drink m. 
and ſtranger. According to- the Seaſon, or the 
mor Jof, the Patient, it may be drank either cold 
| warm; In Colics, I take it to b& beſt warm. 
| diſpuſs a Patient warm, let him try it cold, 


'1 Ad vey. If at firſt it croate 10 fore 7 


- (9%) 
ibm « little Sickneſs at Stomach, or nauſcating, it 
r he reduced both in Quality and Quantity. In 
al, ſmall Inconveniencies are either removed, or 
n with ſmall Trouble; it lays under no Reſtraint as 
Air, Exerciſe, Cloaths, or Diet, and.may be taken 
il Times in the Year. 

. As to the Quantity in common chronical Indiſ- 
tions; one Pint of Tar Water a Day may ſuffice, 
on an empty | Stomach, at two or four Times, 
ot Night and Morning, and about two Hours after 
wer and Breakfaſt ;; more may be taken by ſtrong 
picks. Alceratives in general, taken in ſmail Doſes, 
| often, mix beſt with the Blood, how oft or how 
ng each Stomach can bear, Experience will ſhew. 
tthole w ho labour ander great and inveterateMaladies, 
i& drink a greater Quantity, at leaft one Quart every 
aty four Hours, taken at four, fix, or eight Glaſſes, / 
eff ſuits theCircomſtances and Caſcof the Drinker. All: 
tbs Claſs muſt have much Patience and Perſeyerance. . 
Eb: of this, as well as of all other Medecines, 

if ſure and ſafe, muſt yet, from the Nature of 
py, be Cow in the Cure of inveterate Chronical Diſ- 
Ia acute Caſes, Fevers of all Kinds, it muſt 
nk in Bed, warm, and in great Quantity, the 
r ſill enabling the Patient to drink, perhaps a 
wery Hour, which I have known to work 
Fling Cures, , But it works fo.qu.ck, and gives ſuch 
that the, Patients often think themſelves cured 
re the Fever hath quite left them. Such therefore 
« not be impatient to riſe, or apply chemſelves 
Hoon to Buſineſs, or their uſual Diet. | 
Jo ſome, perhaps, it may ſecm, that-a flow 
Five in chronical Caſes cannot be depended on in 
Rr: and acote Diſtempers, which demand imme- 
t relief, . But I affirm that this fame Medicine, 
is 2 Now alterative in chronical Caſes, I have 
[tobe alſo a moſt immediate remedy, when co- 
taken, in acute and inflammatory Caſes. It 


might | 
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Medicine. 


after long Experience, and under full Convidton 


but, obliged to promote the common Benefit. / 


(5) 
might indeed be thought raſh to have tryed it in 
molt threatening Fevers and Pleuriſies without bie 
ing, which in the common Practice would have hy 
held neceſſary. But for this I can fay, that 1 
Patients who would not be bled, and this obliged 
to make Tryals of Tar Water without bleeding, w 
Tryals I never knew unſucceſsful. The fame 1 
Water I found a flow alterative, and a ſudden ſel 
fuge. If the Reader is ſurpriſed, I own my 
be ſo too. But Truth is Truth, and from what 
Hand it comes ſhould be candidly received, If P 
ſicians think they have a right to treat of relipi 
Matters, I think I have an equal Right to tre 


7. AuTnaorITY I have no Pretence to. But | 
ſon is the common Birth-right of all. My Reaſon 
have given in SIA Is. My Motives every one 
interpret from his own Breaſt. But he muſt own | 
ſelf a very bad Man, who in my Caſe (that 


the Virtues and Innocence of Tar water) would not! 
done as much. All- Men are, I will not fay alloy 


for this end, what I could not in Conſcience conc 
that I do and ſhall publickly declare, maugre al 
Spleet and Raillery of a World, which cannot 
me worfe, than it hath done my Betters. 

8. As the Morning's Draught is moſt difficult 
nice Stomachs, ſuch may leſſen, or even omit if 
the Beginning, or rather poſtpone it till after Break 
and take a larger Doſe at Night; -the Diſtance h 
Meal-time need not be more than one Hour, 
common Stomachs, when the Liquor is well clar 
and skimmed. The Oyl that floated on the 
and was #kimmed off, ſhould be carefully laid 
and kept for outward Sores, In the Vanity 
Caſes and Conſtitutions, it is not amiſs that be 


(7) 


J. be different Manners. of and 
2 2 00 will direct to the dell: 
Difference betwen old Tar or. 

Tar, pazac of all the various Tars, produced 
different Troes, or in different Parts of the 
ld, is moſt medicinal, futuro Trials muſt deter- 


; 1 have made a ſecond Sort of Tar Water, to be 
E. as Waſh or Lotion for the Itch, Scabs, 
Evil, Leproſy, and all ſuch faul Caſes, which 
tried with very good Succeſs, and recommend 
the Trial = others. For inveterate Caſes of that 
Ter Water ſhould be drank, a Quart every twenty 
Hour, at four, fix or ei ght Glaſſes : and after this 
been done; at leaſt for a Fortnight, the Lotion 
by applied outyardly, and warm, by bathing, 
g and ſlesping, and this ſeveral times in the 
vey four Hours, to heal and dry ap the Sores, 
Drink being ſtill Catinted;” This. Water, 
— Bag is made in the following manner: 
two Quarts of hot boiling Water on a Quart of 
be and work It Rrongly with a flat Stick or Ladle, 
ul quarter” of an 401 let it and ſix Hours, 
pour it off, and keep it cloſe covered for Uſe. I 2 | 
92 made weiker.or ſtronger as there lo Occaſion, 
lo. From what I- have ebſeryed of the Lotion, I 
uclined to think. it may be worth while in 
mate cutazeous Ailments, Leproſy and Weak- 
dof Limbs, to a Bath of Tar Water; allow- 
] | 2 Gallon of Tar to every ten. Gallons of 
; hot Water + bg Br the W a full 
our; ſuffe the ſand eight or 
en b i e Sefer aling | 
kt «lids were than, Milk warm. This Ex 
| may be made in diffyrevt Proportions of 
15 n Dublin many Caſes occur for Tr 
Ki ue not to be met wich here in the l 
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. 
41. My Experiments have been made in yarg 
Caſes, and on many, Perſons; and I make no doubt 
Virtues will ſoon be more fully diſcovered, 28 T 
water is now growing into general Ute, though ng 
without that Oppoſition which uſually atttends ups 
Novelty. The great Obje&ion I find made to th 
Medicine js, that it promiſes too- much. What, 
the ObjeQors, do you pretend to a Panacea, a thit 
Krange, chimerical, and contrary to the' Opinion'ar 
Experience of all Mankind? Now to ſpeak out, andgi 
this Ohjection or Queſtion a plain and direct Anſwer, 
freely own that I ſuſpe& Tar-water is a Panacea, 
may be miſtaken, but it is worth trial : for the Chand 
of ſo great and general a Benefit, I am willing 
ſand the Ridicyle of propoſing it. And as the d 
Philoſopher cried aloud, from the Houfe-tops, to | 
Fellow Citizens, educate your Childres 3 ſo, I confel 
if T had a Situation high enough, and à Voice "lot 
enough, I would cry out, to all the Valetudindr 
upon Earth; drink Tar Nair. | 
12. Havine thus frankly owned the Charge, 
muſt explain to you, that by a Panacea is not me: 
a Medicine which cures all Individuals, {this con 
not with Mortality) but a Medicine that "cures or 
lieves all the different Species of. Diſtempers. And 
God hath given us ſo great a Blefling, and made 
Medicine ſo cheap and Wey as Tar, to be with : 
ſo univerſal in its Effects, to eaſe the Miſeries of l 
man Life, ſhall Men be ridiculed or bantered ot 
its Uſe, eſpecially when they run no Riſque in tl 
Trial. For I-can truly affirm, that I never knew 4 
harm attend it more than ſometimes a little Nauſe 
ah if the Liquor 1 55 clea 5 Tak 
bottled, need not, I think, be apprehended. =. 
13. Ir muſt be A Thar not had Opportunit 
of trying it myſelf in all Caſes, neither will 1 und 
take id demonſtrate @ priori, that Tar Water is a f 
nacea. But yet methinks I am not quite — 
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ns Wor "res wid to profecre, e Hour 
daugion 5: and this may be ſuppoſed. to have given 


feryative againſt . the Small-Pox. But as the Tas 
Mer uſed for that Purpoſe was made by mixing © 


n ar gl Oantities of Tar and Water, it proved a mo 
dg enfve Potion 3 beſides, as afreſh Glaſs of Water 


= put in for eacu Glaſs that was taken out, and 
s her many Days on the ſame Tar, it follows that 
he Water was not equally impregnated with the 
the volatile Spirit, though all ahke ſtrongly ſaturated 
ih groſs Particles. — | 

Lis, Havi found this nauſcous Draught very 
| againſt the Small Pox, to as many as could be 
wailed on to take it; I began to - confider the Na- 
ke of Tar. I reflected that Tar is a Balſam flowing 
be the Trunks of aged Ever greens; that it reſiſta 
Inreſaftion ;- that it hath the Virtues of Turpentine, - 
ich in Medicine are known to be very great and 
witold ; but I obſerved with all, that T tinos 
lalſams are very offenſive in the taking: I chere- 


p x conſidered diſtinctly the ſeveral conſticuent Parts 
ry Mlams ; which were thoſe, wherein the medi- 
f Virtues reſided, and which were to be regarded, 


der as a Viſeous Matrix to receive, arreit, and 
Min the more volatile and active Particles; and 
lieſe laſt could be fo ſeparated and diſengaged from 
epolſer Parts, /as to impregnate a clear and potable 
ur, I concluded that ſuch Liquor muſt prove 8 
Narcine of great Force, and general Uſe, I conf» 
u, that Nature was the beſt Chymiſt and Pre- 
of Medicines,, and that the Fragrance and 
+ Y: —_ x | 


it, 


table Reaſons, which, joined to what Fas 1 
ne obſeryed, induced me to entertain ſuch a Suſpi- 


4 io that Practice of drinking Tar Water for a 
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Account of this Solar Light or Fire, Phœbus wa 


convey it throughout the Habit copioufly and inoff 


Life, as a Cordial which doth not heat. 


with the medicinal Virtues of Turpentine in fo u 


reflects on the Nauſea or Clog that pn 
. lay, ſem ynreaſonable to ſuch a ons to ſupp 


(10 

16. I had, of a long Time, entertained an ( 
nion, agreeable to the Sentiments of many ancient I 
loſophers, That Fire may be regarded as the ii 
Spirit of this wifible World, And it ſeemed to 1 
That the attracting and ſecreting of this Fire in che I 
rious Pores, Tubes, and Ducts of Vegetables, did ifiiP* 
Part their ſpecifick Virtues to each Kind ; that oRſ' 
fame Light, or Fire, was the immediate inſtrument 
or phyſical Cauſe of Senſe and Metion, and con 
quently of Life and Health to animals; that 


the ancient Mythology reputed the God of Medi 
Which Light as it is leiſurely introduced, and fixed 
the viſcid Juice of old Firs and Pines, ſo the ſetting 
free in Part, that is, the changing its viſcid for a 
ktile Vehicle, which may mix with Water, a 


fively, would be of infinite Uſe'in Phyſic, extend 
to all Caſes whatſoever, inaſmuch as all Diſtemp 
are in Effect a Struggle, between the Vis Fite 
the peculiar Miaſma or fomes morbi; and noth 
Rrengthens Nature, or lends fuch Aid and Vigout 


17. Tur Solar Light in great Quantity during 
Space of many ſucceſſive Years, being attraQted 
detained in the Juice of antient Ever-greens, d 
form and lodge itſelf in an Oil fo fine and volt 
as ſhall mix well with Water, and lightly pals 
Prime Viz, and penetrate every Part and Capi 
of the organical Syſtem, When once exempt 
freed from the groler nauſeous Reſin. It will 
therefore, .ſeem unreaſonable, to whoever is acquan 


different Diſtempers, for which it hath been celevr 
both by antient and modern Phyficians, and wil 
revents their 

dy ; it will! 


Operation and Effect on che human 


3 

; \ > 
t if this ſame Clog were removed, -ndmberle 
res might be wrought in a great Variety of 
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W | e: ; g ' d 
| 5 g. Tas Difideratum was, how. to ſeparate the 
five Particles from the heavy viſcid Subitance which | | 


ned to attract and (retain them, and fo to order 
ner, that the Vehicle of the Spirit ſhould not on 
one hand be volatile enough to eſcape, nor on the 
her, groſs enough to offend. For the performing 
tie, I have found a moſt eaſy, ſimple, and effec» 
Method, which furniſheth a potable inoffenſive 
edi r, clear and fine as the beſt White Wine, 
al and Stomachic, to be kept bottled, , as being 


fixed 
ning ed with 2 very fenfible Spirit, though not fer- 
ra ted | + 1 


tied many Experiments as to the Quantity 
incl Water, and the Time of ſtirring and ſtanding, in 
tend er to impregnate and clarify it, and, after all, 
ted on: the forementioned Receipt, as the moſt ge- 
nlly uſeful for making this ſalutiſerous Liquor well 
noth tegnated, and not offenſive to common Stomachs, 
even drank- with Pleaſure by many: in which 
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moſt medicinal and active Particles, that is, the 
ing ere Salts and volatile Oil of the Balſam, being diſ- 
ed angled and ſeparated from its groſs Oil and viſcous 


— 4 * 


in do, combined together, form a fine, balſamic and 
rol able Soap, which not only can paſs the Stomach . 
[Prine Vie, but alſo infinuate itſelf into the minut- 
Capilaries,/ and freely pervade the whole Animal 
lem; and that, in ſuch full Proportion and 
wure, as ſuiteth every Caſe and Conſtitution, 
main 20. Tix _ foregoing general. Conſiderations put 
upon making Experiments in many various and 
\ Caſes, Which otherwiſe I ſhould never have 
wi de of doing, and the, Succeſs anſwerd my 
ps. Philoſophical Principles led me to make 
E Trials, and on thoſe Trials is founded my 
on of the falutary Virtues of Tar _— = 
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(72) 
which Virtues are recommended from, and deper 
on Experiments and Matters of Fact, and neith 
ſtand nor fall with any Theories or ſpeculat 
Principles Whatever. Howbeit, thoſe: Theories, 
I ſaid, enlarged my Views of this Medicine, | 
me to a greater Variety of Trials, and thereby et 
gendered and nouriſhed my Suſpicion, that it (i 
Panacea. I have been the more prolix in the 
Particulars, hoping that, to as many as ſhall car 
didly weigh and conſider them, the high Opinion 
Conceive of this Medicine will not ſeem altogetid 
an Effect of vain Prepoſſeſſion or: blind empir 
Raſhnefs, but rather the Reſult of free Thought u 
Inquiry, and grounded on my beſt Reaſon, Judy 
ment, and Experience. Much Complaint is indee 
made of the Iniquity of the Times. However, it 
hoped they will not condemn one Man's Tar wa 
for another's Pill or Drop, any more than they wo 
hang one Man for another's having ſtole a Horſe. 
21. 1 HosE who have only the Good of M. 
kind at Heart, will give this Medecine fair play 
if there be any who act from other Motives, t 
Pablick' will look ſharp and beware. To do Juſlie 
to Tar Water, as well as to thoſe who drink it, 
gard muſt be had to the particular Strength a 
Caſe of the Patients. Grievous or inveterate Mal 
dies muſt not be treated as common Caſes. I cure 
© # horrible Caſe; a Gangreen in the Blood, whic 
had broke out in ſeveral Sores, and threatened ſpeed 
Death, by obliging the Perſon to drink nothing 
this Liquor for ſeveral Weeks, as much and as ofi 
as his Stomach would bear. Common Senſe wi 
direct a proportionable Conduct in other Caies, Þ 
this muſt be left to the Conſcience and Diſcretion 
the Given and Taken. 


1 


223. Arr 
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n 
u. Abri all chat can be ſaid, it is moſh ee 
4, that a Panacea ſounds: odd, and conveys ſome- 
at ſhocking to the Ear and Senſe of moſt Men, 
ho are wont to rank the univerſal Medecine with 
+ Philoſophers Stone, and the Squaring of the 
le; whereof the chief, if not ſole Reaſon, I take 
be, that it is thought incredible, the ſame Thing 
ud produce contrary Effects, as it muſt do if it 
es oppoſite Diſtempers. And yet this is no more 
u every Day's .Experiente verifies, Milk, for 
fance, makes ſome coſtive, and others laxative: 


ds the Poſſibility of a Panacea in general; 
: op Tar Water in particular, I do not ſay it is 
Puacea, I only ſuſpeR it to be ſo. Time and 
tm) will ſhew. | 
11, Bur I am moſt fincerely perſuaded from 
it I have already ſeen and tryed, that Tar Water 
be drank with great Safety and Succeſs, for 
Cure or Relief of moſt, if not all Diſeaſes; 
Ulcers, Itch, Scald-heads, Leproſy, the foul Diſ- 
and all foul Caſes, Scurvies of all Kinds, Diſorders 
de Lungs, Stomach, and Bowels, in Rheumatic, 
ty and nephritic Ailments, Megrims, inveterate head 
bes Pleurifies, Peripgeumonies, Eryſipetas, Small-pox 
| all Kinds of : Fevers, Colics, Hyſtexie and all ner- 
» Caſes, Dropfies, Decays, and other Maladies, 
Jw wit of Uſe only in the Cure of Sickneſs, it is 
hi” ful to preſerve Health, and guard againſt 
ion, and in ſome Meaſure even againſt old Age, 
i gives laſting Spirits, and invigorates the Blood. 
im even induced by the Nature and Analogy 
linge, and its wonderful Succeſs in Fevers of all 
b, to think that Tar Water may be very uſe- 
the Plague, both as a Preſervative and 


4. Bur I doubt no Medicine can withſtand that 
able Plague of diſtilled Spirits, which do all, 
Wat Exception, (the Fire of the bot Sull impart- 
wg 
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C14) 
Jug 4 enuſlic and coagulating/Quality to all digits 
Spirits, whatever the Subject or Ingredients : m 
be) operate as a ſſon / Poiſon, preying on the Vital 
and waſting the Health and Strength of Body ar 
n 
nen- eee ech f 
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Ani . very ſmall Animals, ** 
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Anti Scorbutic. A Remedy againſt the Scurry. 

Asti Eyflerics, Remedies againſt the Hyſterig, 

| Adtimony. A certain Mineral, 

Aromatice Spicy. 

Arcane. Beete. f 

Aſfmilate. To * * one Thing like kl 

Afthma, A Difficulty in breathing. 

Atmoſphere. The Fluid that ſurrounds this Ear 

«containing Vapours and Exhalations, 

_ Aaibient. Encompasling. | 
Antiphlogiſtic. That * 1 
Auunale. To thin. 


C. 


. An ill Habit of Body. 
Chalybeate. Impregnated with Steel, 
Cardiac. Cordial 
Calcine. bo burn to ny 
 Cauftick. Of a burning Quality. 
Calls Small — or Vejus.i in h 
as fine as Hairs, 
-Chaos. A confuſcd Mixture of Things. + 
Chaſm. A Gap. | on 
Condenſation. A thickning or making any 1 
. to take up leſs Space denn has before. 
wocted, 9 — 


* 


** 


A N 
D 1 
Cnerstions. Gathering and ſtieking together of ſe - 
el Particles in one dk. ads! * 

Cogenial. Of che lame Kind, or natural to any 


Cmminution. A breaking or reducing to a ſmaller” 


Crus, Of a gnawing or fretting Quality. | 
Corguſcles, The ſmallei phyſical Parts of the 


(wperating. Working, together.” 

Callaary. Belonging to a Kitchen 
Chronical.. Diſeaſes which are of long ſtanding. 
Ciel. The outmoſt thin Skia which covers che 


deln. Cleaving together. 3 
Gals, The Powder of any Body burnt in a Cru- 


Catrifagal. That central force, by which P. 
& fly from each other. | ; 

Cancun Eruptions. Breakings out on the Skin, 
Cana, To thicken. 

Criicel.* The Veſſels of the Bar. 

Caf. A Being, exiſting at the ſame Time 
Locher. 


D. 


Linen. Scouring or cleanfing. | 
Decotion, Boiling a medicinal Liquor, made 
lots or Herbs, &c. ; 5 
Dilbati.ns.” Parts ſevered or taken off from any 


bdrographia A Treatiſe on Trees. 

Daf. krulekset. | a 
luhfruenr . Medicines which open Obſtru ctions. 
Natel. The widening the Heart, when the Blood 
into it from the Lungs. | 

brag, A-Muſcle which ſeparates the Breaſt 


belly, = 10 
_ *» P 2 Diophorsfis.-- 
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/ E Elavia. Vapours which paſs thro' the Pores 


Wax, Kc. have, of attracting Bodies to them 


the Skin. 


the Sun from Bodies. 


'E X 
Diepborefls, A ſending forth of ill Humour 
4abe —— Abe Body. St | 

Diaploretic. A Medicine which cauſes Sweat, 
Perſpiration. 3 

Dyſenteries. — 1 Fluxes. 

Dreary. Sorrowſul. 
Diuretic. Which provokes or cauſes Urine, 


E. 


f E ferueſſence. A heating, or vehement Me 
of ſmall Particles upon the Mixture of certain F. 
38 Bodies. 

aftic, Springy. 

2 2 F Pete. | a 

 E&&ricity. The Quality that Amber, 
rubbed. 4 ä ; 
| #Emanation, That which flows from another. | 

Enancipate. To ſet at Liberty. : 

- Emetics. Medicines which cauſe vomiting. 
FE mollient. Soſtuing. | 
Eęidemical. A general contagious Diſtemper. 
Eryfpelas. A Diſeaſe called St. Anthony's Fire. 
Erofions, An eating, or wearing away with f 

Humours, 


Eruptions. Breakings out of Pimples, or Spot 
Ewveporate. To diſſolve into Vapour, 


£wacuation, Emptyings. 

E ventilation. Blowing with Air. 

Fxcrementitious. Of the Nature of Excrements 

Excretions, Groſs or uſeleſs Parts, ſeparated 2 
caſt out from the Blood. n 

Exbalations. Particles breathed forth, or raiſec 


Expeerated, Phlegm diſcharged out of the } 
E x/ud, 


H . | of 

/udationt. Sweating out. 8 
— Enlargement into 4 greater Space. 
Frolution, Unfolding. | 5 
[xrevaſated. Out of the proper Place, 


F. 


\Ebrifuge. A Medicine which eures the Fever. 

Fermentation: An inceſſant Motion of the in- 

nd Particles of a mixed Body, 

Fbres, Small Threads. of which the larger Parts 

Plants and Animals are made up. 

Filtration, Straining of an Liquid, which ad- £ 

þ only the finer Parts to Ae. 

u. Is the Point of Convergence, or Con- 
, where the Rays meet and croſs the Axis, 

r their RefraRtion by Burning-Glaſs. | 

Friable, Eafily crumbled, or rubbed into ſmall - 


3 Flying off, or vaniſhing. 
y: 9 


Angrene, A beginning Mortißeation. 
Genial. Pleaſing, Natural. 
berninated. Spouted out, put forth. 
lands, Fleſhy Kernals, in the Human Body, 
le Uſe is to ſeparate the Fluids. 
brumous, Thick, or clotted.. 


H. 


| R equal Sides, and as many 
ngles. | 

Kae. A flow continual Fever, 

Matic, Belonging to the Liver. 

ilterogenous, Of different Kinds. 

gruen. Of the ſame Kind. 


P 3 Hyun: lacal 


Þ L & 

 ,  Hypocendriacal, Troubled with the Spleen, 
Hypotheſis, Suppoſition. 

 Hyfterics., A Diſorder arifing from weak N 

or a Defect in the Animal Spirits, 


I. 


Chorexs, Sharp and watery, Go 
Identity The Sameneſs of a Thing. 
1diofyncracy. Peculiarity of Temperament or C 
ſtitution. 
| Jenited, Fired. ' © 
" Tilapſes Gentle fallings into: 
Vnbibe. To e or drink in. 
Hifiſn. A Liquor wherein a Plant or Drug! 
be Beret . | a 


Inflammatory. Of a fiery angry Nature. 
Inſpiſſated. Thickned. 
Inoſculations. Joining the Mouths of the capil 
Veſſels. | 
Inſulars. Living in Iſlands. 
Intinerating. The reducing of Bodies into All 
by Fire. * | 
Intercoftal. Lying between the Ribs. 
Inftantaneous. Happening in an Inſtant. 
Jngenerable, That cannot be engendered, 
| fuebriate, To make drunk. 


L. 


Acall. Slender Veſſels for the conveying of 
Chyle. 
Lentour. A quality contrary to too great 2 
lution. 
Ligaments. Bands. 6 I; 
-  Tixivial. An Alcali extracted from calc 
Herbs, by Means of boiled Lye. : G 
- Luciform. Shining, or the Form of Light. 00 
Lacubraticas. Peric r. nances of ſtudious * 


os 
1. 


Irie Maca. Whatever is uſed in the Art af 

ficine, for the preventing and cure of Diſeaſes. 

Macrocoſm, The whole World. 

lupveri r. The — 2 of the Load Stone, 

Waturated, - Ripened. 

Matrix, A Womb. 18 

Mnfiruum. A diſolving Liquor: 

Medicated, Cured or prepared. | 

Wcbani/m. Mechanic Powers aad —_—_— of 
ial Inſtruments. 

Unbranes. Nervous Coverin 

Ee. Diſcourſes on God and pants 


erocoſor. The little World, or Man, 
Vcible. That may be mingled or mixed; 
Mementum, Weight and Motion. 

lirbid, Diſtemper'd. 

ndene, Worldly. 

lkriatic, Of a briny Quality. 


N. 


| Aſcent. Ariſing, beginning, 
Nauſea. A Loathing. 
d9britic. Belonging to the Reins. | 
letra] Salts, Such as are neither Acid gor 


Bk A Tendency of one Body towards another, 
"3 


9s Bruins, Stoppages. 
Obtuſe. Blunt. 
Vranized, Furniſhed with 


eilen. Vibrations, li 


oper Organs, 
e a Pendulum of a 


Parallic. 


RE 
8 P. 6 


Aralitic. Troubled with the Puig. 
| Poregric. | Medicines which chf « « 
Zins. 


Peri 4 Inflammation of the Lungs, 
Peripatetichs. The Diſciples of 3 
Percolation. A ſtraining 


ervade. To go gh. 
Piſilæum. Oyle made of Pitch; | 
Pharma. The Apothecary's Art. 
Phenomenon, or Phenomena. Appearance, or 
pearances of a natural Body, which offer themſel 
to the Cankderation of a natural Philoſopher, 
Platoniſis, Followers of Plato. 
Plaſtic. That Faculty which can faſhion or fe 
any Thing. 
Prime Vie. Firſt P 
| Porofity. The having of Holes. 
Propelled. Driven forward. 
Preexifting. Having a being before hand. 
Proxi mate. Near. 
Primæ val. Of the firſt or moſt ancient Time. 
Precipitate. To ſink down. 
 Pungent. Pricking, ſharp. 
Purulent. Of a mattery, or corrupt Nature, 
Pus, Matter or Corruption. 
 Parexy/m. The Fit, hs or Violence of 


Diſeaſe. 


R. 


Arefactiosn. Making the Parts of any 
take more room than they did before. 
Reftorative.* A Medicine for reſtoring Strengis 


Refrigeratory. Cooling, 


Remini 


= = 
n 


bunu fees. Recollection or 
udo. The — and — 


ale ſeperated from 


to mind. ; 
Spirit, that 


= 


Aline, Salt or briniſh. | 

1) Secretory. Seperating one Flaid Gia mother, 
lurbutice. Of or belonging to the Scurvey. a 
lnſation. The perceiving things by the Senſes 
lminary A Seed Plot, or Nurſery. _ 
rating. Seperatin =% putting Fares 
ele. x Scorbutick Swellings and Sores, as 
King $ Evil. 

naceous, Of a ſoa . 

a That can be 2 

Hef Cramp or Contractions of the Sinews, or 


here, Peculiar to a Sort or Species of Things, 
liinulates, A pricking that irritates. 

lwrifc. Provoking or cauſing Sweat. 

wtiized. Made ſubtle or thin. 

lallunary. Under the Orb of the Moon. 

llimatior, Raiſing the Parts of heavy Bodies by 


1 7 Sink or ſettle. 
Mali. Contraction. | 


DT: | 
Angible. Senfible to the touch. 


Tartarons. Of or belonging w Tartar. 
Irraqueous, Compounded of Earth and Water, 


Its 


Tubes, Pipes or hollow Veſtels 
linics, Coats or Coverings. . 
un vite. Weariſomeneſs of Life, 
.. Swellings, 

uch. Wind Pipe. 


Pan; 


TH 
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Pa mo empty Vella from ER the A; 
been exhauſted. + 
Vapid. Flat or Spirilleſs. 

FVaticination. Foretelli 


Fellicati d a — ve tw 
ug. Irritating, ung 


e, The Entrails, or Bowels. 
ibrations. Shakings. 
Figils. Watchings. and Waking. 
— ee, Clammineſs gr gluineſs. 
1 — Enlivening. ** LEAP 
tri Makiog to 
Like G 150 _—__ 
Vis vitæ. Vital Faculty or Power. 
Finculum., A Bond or tye. 
Folatile. Apt to 0” 
Unau nr. at or oily. 4 
N ANedicine go ood fer Wounds, 
Urinary 'B-longing tn 
Fubich. What a Ale, is mixed with, 


Mouvey it through che Bor, 


E rrata Corrigenda. 


22, read, alimentary. 
17. 7. neutral. 
19. . convulſions. 

28. 4 At is accounted. 
6. r. concave mirrour. 
27. O 7. convertible. 
29. #. incorruptible. 

13. r. attributes. 
17. r. is in. 

39 and 40. . atoms. 
21. r. as the diſtance. 
10. r. phænomenon. 

6. r. ſeem. 

32. r. mundane. 

20. r. or alike. 

2. by analogy. 

9. r. aſcribed. 

19. r. Locrenſis. 

6. . he 3 FIRE 
38. r. perhaps thought 

3 and 4. 7. philoſophy. 
34. r. m Of 

9: dele fee. 

34. . TEASE Lie 

17. r. a Choirs 

14. r. depths. 
| 9. . Synonimous. 
j 25. F. conſiſtently. g 


la the Letter to T. P. after the Word, Weaker, at 
[end of the ſecond Section, page 4. inſert the fol» 
dean. irn to be noted, , that if ſeveral Gal- 
at once in the ſame Veſſel, you muſt add 
or fix Minutes for every Gallon, Thus 


a twelve Minutes ſtirring. page 13th, 

mer, Line 26, after the L. TK 150 
what at follows, —Note, that for Agues it ſhould be 
uk warm, and often, in ſmall Glaſſes, both in and 
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